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DEMOCRACY    AT    THE 
CROSS-ROADS 

CHAPTER   I 

THE  SAFETY  OF  DEMOCRACY  AND 
THE  SAFETY  OF  THE  WORLD 

*'  The  world  is  to  be  made  safe  for  Demo- 
cracy "—this  is  one  great  end  of  the 
present  war. 

What  is  the  true  meaning  of  these 
words  ?  In  what  does  the  safety  of 
Democracy  consist  ?  Who  are  its  chief 
enemies  ?  Are  they  all  without,  or  are 
any  of  them  within  ? 

Again,  if  the  world  is  to  be  made  safe 
for  Democracy,  must  we  not  also  insist 
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that  Democracy  be  made  safe  for  the 
world  ?  Many  safeguards  have  been 
reared,  in  the  course  of  our  long  and 
laborious  social  development,  against  the 
abuse  of  power  by  the  ruling  classes, 
autocratic  or  constitutional,  hereditary  or 
elective.  Will  not  some  such  safeguards 
be  needed  as  the  basis  of  political  life  is 
increasingly  broadened  ? 

With  all  due  regard  to  the  people,  have 
we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  their  rule 
will  be  exempt  from  all  the  vices  besetting 
a  class  long  exercised  in  the  task  of  govern- 
ment ?  Have  we  even  any  reason  to 
suppose  that  there  will  not  be  new  vices 
incidental  to  the  new  order  of  things, 
according  to  the  normal  course  of  human 
events  ? 

It  may  be  urged  that  governing  vices  are 
most  to  be  apprehended  when  authority 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  privileged  class,  and 
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that  where  all  have  a  voice  no  one  can 
abuse  his  power.  But  we  must  not  pay 
ourselves  with  words.  We  know  quite 
well  that,  under  the  most  democratic 
constitution,  everybody  cannot  actually 
rule,  and  the  right  of  representation  is 
an  elusive  one.  To  have  a  vote  is,  as 
regards  each  individual,  no  more  than  to 
have  the  chance  of  finding  oneself  in  a 
majority  when  the  issue  of  the  election 
is  announced,  and  even  when  we  find 
ourselves  in  such  a  majority  our  delegates 
are  certain  to  fail  us  in  many  respects, 
while  the  machine-like  qualities,  that  are 
still  inevitable  in  every  form  of  govern- 
ment, will  continually  baffle  our  hopes. 

Of  course  all  those  of  democratic  temper 
look  for  better  things  in  the  long  run.  We 
trust  that  political  power  will  be  exercised 
more  and  more  for  the  general  good,  less 
and  less  in  behalf  of  vested  privilege.    We 
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trust  that  things  needful  to  Hfe  and  happi- 
ness will  be  more  equitably  distributed, 
that  a  fitting  amount  of  leisure,  a  fair 
modicum  of  pleasure  will  fall  to  the  lot 
of  all ;  we  trust  that  the  treasures  of 
mind  and  art  will  be  more  generally 
attainable,  and,  what  is  far  more  impera- 
tive, more  generally  appreciated ;  we  trust 
that  the  spread  of  happiness  amongst 
mankind  will  foster  a  sense  of  human 
brotherhood  that  will  avert  for  ever  such 
a  tragedy  as  our  own  lives  have  known. 

Such  hopes,  may  it  please  God,  are  not 
mere  dreams,  but  who  shall  dare  say  they 
are  yet  within  the  region  of  fulfilment,  or 
that  what  is  called  the  democratization 
of  society  will  at  once  bring  about  their 
acomplishment  ?  On  the  contrary,  the 
dangers  of  the  impending  change  are  great 
in  proportion  to  the  hoped-for  advantages. 
The  seat  of  power  might  be  shifted  without 
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any  one  of  its  vices  being  eliminated  ;  we 
might  have  new  rulers  with  all  the  faults 
and  ambitions,  minus  the  training  and 
experience,  of  the  old  ones.  "After  the 
war  we  are  going  to  have  a  working-man's 
world,"  said  one  of  my  wounded  patients 
to  me,  a  short  time  ago.  To  his  unedu- 
cated mind  the  proper  return  to  the  people 
for  any  hardships  they  had  endured  would 
be  a  world  in  which  they  could  make 
everything  good  to  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  others.  If  such  a  spirit  were 
to  prevail,  then  the  world  might  become 
safe  for  Democracy,  but  Democracy  would 
certainly  not  be  safe  for  the  world. 

If  I  may  utter  here  a  word  of  personal 
explanation  it  will  perhaps  elucidate  the 
spirit  of  this  book.  In  spite  of  contrary 
influences  and  surroundings,  I  was  demo- 
cratically disposed  from  my  early  years  ; 
I  had  even  a  romantic  attraction  for  a 
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purely  communistic  form  of  society,  in 
which  all  men  should  be  equal,  and,  still 
more,  all  men  should  be  friends.  This 
desire  was  accentuated  by  a  certain  re- 
moteness in  the  family  conditions  of  my 
existence  as  a  child.  Life,  and  the  op- 
portunities it  has  vouchsafed  me  of  coming 
closer  to  all  that  I  had  only  viewed  from 
a  distance,  has  not  changed  those  disposi- 
tions, though  it  has  taught  me  how  easy 
it  is  to  alter  the  form  without  changing 
the  substance,  and  to  take  words  for 
realities.  The  cause  of  the  people  is  not 
as  full  of  romance  for  my  older  as  it  was 
for  my  younger  mind,  but  it  is  a  sound 
and  great  cause  for  all  that. 

Furthermore,  as  things  now  are,  it  would 
seem  to  me  the  attitude  of  a  mere  frondeur 
to  denounce  the  political  process  at  work  ; 
Democracy  has  the  future  for  it ;  what 
signifies  is  not  our  likes  or  dislikes  in  the 
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matter,  but  the  contribution  all  sections 
of  society,  all  men  and  women  in  their 
own  sphere,  can  make  to  the  construction 
of  a  sound  and  noble  Democracy. 

Let  reactionaries  take  guard  that  they 
do  not  satisfy  their  temper  by  the  sacrifice 
of  their  own  share  in  the  making  of  the 
new  world. 

"  Must  one  become  so  perfect  as  to  be 
disagreeable  ?  "  asks  Liberalis,  in  the 
Pretre  de  Nemi  ;  "  can  one  be  so  wise  as 
to  be  incapable  of  giving  sound  advice 
to  a  woman,  or  a  soldier,  or  a  child  ?  " 

Whether  it  be  from  true  wisdom,  or  its 
opposite,  those  who  are  thus  wise  against 
the  resistless  course  of  events  do  certainly 
fall  under  this  doom.  Their  words  are 
as  vain  as  a  whisper  in  a  storm  or  a  sermon 
in  the  midst  of  a  fight.  It  is  good  to 
fight  a  losing  battle  when  we  are  in  the 
right,  but  I  can  never  believe  that  it  is 
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good  to  fight  a  lost  one.  We  ought  either 
to  die  before  it  is  lost,  or  to  accept  our 
fate  when  it  is  ended. 

It  would  seem  to  me  then,  even  were  I 
otherwise  disposed  than  I  actually  am, 
simply  futile  to  resist  the  democratizing 
process  of  society  ;  "  there's  a  new  foot 
on  the  floor,  and  a  new  face  at  the  door," 
or,  rather,  many  new  faces,  many  new 
feet,  and  who  can  be  deaf  to  the  sound 
of  their  tramping  ? 

But  if  we  would  all  wish  to  take  our 
part,  however  hidden  a  part  it  may  be,  in 
the  formation  of  this  new  world,  that  part 
need  not  necessarily  consist  in  one  of 
unqualified  admiration.  The  people  do 
not  get  quite  a  fair  chance,  for  they  are 
exposed,  in  turns,  to  the  action  of  over- 
critical  adversaries  and  too  uncritical 
friends.  The  result  is  that  their  leaders, 
who  speak  and  think  for  them,  do  not 
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exercise  the  foremost  duty  of  those  who 
would  perform  sound  work— the  duty 
of  self-criticism.  Never  was  society  in 
greater  need  of  self-criticism,  just  because 
it  is  seething  with  notions  of  progress 
that  it  might  so  easily  mistake  for  achieve- 
ment. 

Men  are  fighting,  women  are  nursing 
and  working,  statesmen  are  planning,  and 
all  to  make  the  world  safe  for  Democracy. 
But  what  if  Democracy  turned  out  to  be 
unsafe  for  itself  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  ?  What  if  we  foimd  that,  while  the 
ends  of  Democracy  were  being  attained, 
the  ideals  of  Democracy  were  being  lost ; 
that  the  war  and  all  its  consequent  efforts 
had  resulted  in  the  betterment  of  a  class 
and  not  the  betterment  of  humanity  ? 
There  is  a  beatific  belief  in  the  people 
more  satisfying  to  sentiment  than  to 
reason  ;  Mark  Twain's  "  bad  little  boy " 
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did  somehow  manage  to  be  born  "  of 
poor  but  disreputable  parents." 

It  is  good  to  know  when  we  have  lost 
in  a  fight ;  it  is  good  also  to  know  when 
we  have  gained,  that  our  temper  of  mind 
may  be  adjusted  to  the  circumstances. 
When  individuals  or  classes  pass  rather 
rapidly  from  an  inheritance  of  grievances 
to  a  happier  condition  there  is  danger 
lest  two  very  contrary  tempers  of  mind 
should  be  temporarily  fused ;  lest  the 
sense  of  irritation  proper  to  the  former 
state  should  persist  along  with  the  new 
sense  of  acquired  power,  and  inspire 
claims  that  are  sordid  and  undignified 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  now  in  a 
position  to  impose  something  of  their  own 
will  on  the  rest  of  the  community. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  no  grievances 
remain.  There  are  strata  of  society  not 
yet   in   a  position  to   make  their  claims 
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felt ;  there  are  evils  yet  awaiting  their 
remedy  in  the  classes  that  can  make  those 
claims  felt.  But  what  I  do  mean  is  that 
the  working  class  as  a  whole  has  entered 
on  a  new  stage  of  existence,  in  which  the 
passionate  pleas  for  consideration  that 
were  formerly  fitting  become  indecorous 
and  unworthy  ;  and  in  which  the  one- 
sidedness  that  was  formerly  excusable 
becomes  selfish  and  unprincipled. 

When  the  people  are  helpless  and  op- 
pressed they  are  as  children,  they  may  be 
unreasonable  in  their  demands,  but  this 
is  natural  to  their  condition.  They  ask 
for  what  they  want,  and  for  what  they 
ought  to  have  ;  but  they  may  also  ask 
for  what  they  do  not  need,  and  for  what 
cannot  or  ought  not  to  be  given  them. 
To  make  demands  that  can  only  be  ful- 
filled at  the  expense  of  the  general  welfare 
is  natural  so  long  as  the  people  are  un- 
z 
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enlightened  and  helpless  ;  but  to  claim 
for  one  class  advantages  that  must  be 
paid  for  by  the  rest  of  the  community 
is  not  fitting  in  those  who  have  the  right 
to  be  heard,  and  the  power  to  realize 
their  demands.  It  is  not  surprising  if 
the  Russian  peasant  asks  for  more  than 
he  ought  to  have — he  has  not  had  time 
to  learn  ;  it  would  be  highly  reprehensible 
if  a  well-educated  and  strongly  constituted 
Labour  Party  made  the  same  mistake. 
To  ask  for  what  is  not  really  wanted  ;  to 
thrust  forward  one's  own  needs  regardless 
of  those  of  others  ;  to  adopt  an  exacting 
and  querulous  attitude  in  front  of 
authority ;  all  this  can  be  forgiven  to 
the  downtrodden,  but  not  to  men  in 
possession  of  their  rights.  They  are  justi- 
fied in  seekmg  their  own,  but  not  in  seeking 
it  blindly. 

We  want  things,  and  not  words.     Let 
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us  be  perfectly  honest  and  admit  that 
emancipated  Russia  will  be  a  very  un- 
comfortable home  for  her  children  until 
facts,  as  well  as  ideals,  are  recognized. 
We  have  all,  or  nearly  all  of  us,  had  our 
moment  of  joy  over  the  birth  of  a  Russian 
democracy  ;  but  William  James  has  told 
us  that  the  world  is  divided  into  the  once 
and  the  twice  born,  and  until  Russian 
democracy  comes  to  that  second  birth 
the  first  will  not  much  avail  her. 

We  want  things  and  not  words— and 
though  our  own  social  unrest  does  not  in 
the  least  resemble  the  chaotic  condition 
of  Russia,  yet  again,  the  golden  words  of 
liberty  and  Democracy  do  not  conceal 
the  passion  and  egotism  evinced  in  some 
of  the  recent  strikes,  and  in  claims  set 
forth  regardless  of  general  convenience. 

We  want  things  and  not  words  ;  the 
noble  term  of  humanity  does  not  blind  us 
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to  an  increase  of  class  rivalry  and  strife  ; 
a  rivalry  that  may,  at  last,  suck  into  the 
ranks  of  the  reactionaries  men  and  women 
whose  whole  tendency  was  towards  the 
rising  ideals  of  liberty.  Such  reaction 
may  be  foolish  and  mistaken,  yet  it  finds 
some  excuse  in  the  sense  of  disillusion 
engendered  by  the  symptoms  to  which 
we  refer. 

The  people  have  only  heard  the  truth 
from  their  enemies  ;  it  is  time  that  they 
should  hear  it  from  their  friends,  and, 
above  all,  from  their  leaders.  If  the 
working  classes  have  the  virtues  they 
have  also  the  vices  of  their  former  condi- 
tion ;  those  vices  are  not  cured  in  a  day, 
even  by  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  and 
they  should  be  taken  count  of  in  any 
rational  scheme  of  policy. 

The  poor  are  merciful,  but  they  are 
not  generous  ;  they  have  a  rough  sense  of 
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justice,  but  it  coexists  with  much  bhnd 
prejudice ;  they  are  shrewd,  but  they 
are  also  coarse  and  unenhghtened  ;  they 
are  kind,  but  they  are  also  ungrateful 
and  can  be  brutal.  They  daily  forget, 
and  their  leaders  fail  to  remind  them, 
that  they  were  not  the  only  ones,  nor 
even  always  the  first,  to  perceive  their 
own  grievances  ;  that  it  was  in  the  heart 
of  the  world  at  large,  and  even  in  that 
of  some  members  of  the  privileged  classes, 
that  the  desire  for  their  welfare  was  often 
conceived  ;  they  do  not  owe  everything 
to  themselves. 

Human  nature  is  not,  in  itself,  the 
noblest  creation  imaginable,  and  it  is  a 
false  idealism  that  would  find  its  finest 
moral  flower  in  its  most  trampled  and 
neglected  regions.  We  are  all  of  us  weak 
and  lazy  and  cowardly ;  we  can  die 
heroically,  but  very  few  of  us  know  how 
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to  live  nobly ;  we  are  generous  in  the 
sacrifice  of  life  but  incredibly  mean  as 
to  the  sacrifice  of  property  and  well- 
being.  The  poor  are  no  whit  better  than 
the  rich  in  these  respects,  for  material 
poverty  has  no  essential  connection  with 
poverty  of  spirit. 

There  is  a  poetry  of  oppression,  and 
from  the  winepress  of  suffering  have 
poets  drawn  some  of  their  richest  vintage. 
But  the  hymns  of  the  oppressed  and  the 
exile  must  not  be  sung  by  those  who  no 
longer  sit  by  the  waters  of  Babylon.  It 
was  brave  to  praise  the  people  when  they 
were  helpless  and  downtrodden ;  it  is 
craven  to  flatter  them  when  they  are 
strong. 

The  working  class,  as  a  whole,  has 
entered  on  a  new  stage  of  existence,  in 
which  the  passionate  pleas  for  considera- 
tion  that   were   formerly  fitting   become 
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indecorous  and  unworthy  ;  and  in  which 
the  one-sidedness  that  was  formerly  ex- 
cusable becomes  selfish  and  unprincipled. 
Those  who  were  democratic  before  fashion 
had  superimposed  itself  on  fact  have 
sometimes  known  a  hard  struggle  to  main- 
tain their  faith  in  the  cause  when  they 
were  confronted  by  the  indocility  and 
stubborn  egoism  of  those  without  the 
traditions  of  authority. 

In  a  letter  from  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
to  Arthur  de  Gobineau  the  former  thus 
replied  to  the  criticism  of  the  latter :  You  _^ 
have  a  profound  contempt  for  the  human 
species — at  least  for  ours ;  you  think  it  not 
only  fallen  hut  incapable  of  rising.  Its  very 
constitution  condemns  it  to  slavery.  .  .  . 
For  myself,  not  feeling  that  I  have  the  right 
or  the  inclination  to  entertain  such  views  ., 
of  my  race  and  my  people,  I  hold  that  one 
mu^t  not   despair   of  them.     In   my  jsy&s.. 
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human  societies,  like  individuals,  are  only 
something  in  virtue  of  the  use  of  liberty. 
That  liberty  is  more  difficult  to  establish 
and  maintain  in  democratic  communities 
like  ours  than  in  certain  aristocratic  societies 
that  have  preceded  us,  I  have  always  ac- 
knowledged. But  that  it  is  not  only  diffi- 
cult, but  impossible,  to  realize  under  such 
conditions,  I  will  never  be  so  bold  as  to 
assert.  I  beg  God  never  to  make  me  despair 
of  success.  .  .  .  You  will  allow  me  to  have 
more  faith  than  you  in  the  goodness  and 
justice  of  God. 

Count  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  is  not  the 
only  one  who  has  had  to  pray  against  loss 
of  faith.  Yet  religious  mystics  have  told 
us  of  "  a  darkest  hour  before  dawn,"  and 
in  the  mystic  process  of  every  ideal  that 
same  experience  may  be  noted.  As  a 
child  I  once  ran  in  a  blindfold  race, 
guided  by  a  bell.     I  ran  perfectly  straight 
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towards  the  goal  while  my  competitors 
wandered  in  every  direction.  But  just 
before  I  reached  the  goal  I  got  a  sudden 
sense  of  fear,  and  stood  perfectly  still 
until  another  got  in  before  me.  It  was 
a  lesson  to  me  for  life  not  to  shrink  from 
the  last  moments  of  darkness  that  go 
before  achievement.  Let  the  disappointed 
idealist  say  to  himself  now 

I  was  ever  a  fighter,  then  one  fight  more, 
The  best  and  the  last. 

Though,  for  a  moment,  he  should  have  to 
struggle  with  the  people,  and  not  for  the 
people,  let  him  not  abandon  the  cause, 
but  let  him  have  the  courage  to  speak 
the  truth. 

To  forward,  but  not  to  flatter ;  to 
honour,  but  not  to  adore  ;  to  co-operate, 
but  not  blindly ;  to  serve,  but  not  as 
slaves   and   votaries ;     this   seems   to   me 
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the  true  attitude  in  presence  of  modern 
democracy.  Why  flatter  and  worship 
anything  so  strong  ?  why  pay  tribute 
of  bhnd  service  to  anything  so  full  of 
defects  ? 

The  people,  then,  no  longer  need  to  be 
pitied,  but  they  do  need  to  be  told  the 
truth.  They  need  to  have  their  per- 
ceptions sharpened,  their  sympathies  en- 
larged. If  there  is  to  be  a  world  of  men, 
and  not  classes,  then  the  inherited  mental 
riches  and  sentiments  of  the  class  that  has 
held  sway  must  be  absorbed  by  those  to 
whom  such  riches  are  new.  The  noble 
has  understood  the  people  better  than  the 
people  have  understood  the  noble  ;  it  is 
time  that  mutual  understanding  should 
be  promoted. 

Two  things,  then^  I  could  wish  to  the 
rising  Democracy — first  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, secondly  the  power  of  self-criticism. 
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Let  them  have  done  with  the  faults  of 
others  and  begin  seriously  on  their  own ; 
let  them  realize  that  it  is  now  up  to  them 
to  make  the  world  and  their  own  country 
as  safe  in  the  arms  of  Democracy  as 
Democracy  is  to  be  safe  in  the  coming 
world. 

"  What  is  a  nation  ?  "  asked  Ernest 
Renan  in  his  conference  at  the  Sorbonne, 
March  11,  1882.  A  nation,  he  replied, 
is  a  soul,  a  spiritual  principle.  Two  things, 
which  rightly  are  hut  one,  constitute  this  soul, 
this  spiritual  principle.  One  thing  is  in 
the  past,  the  other  in  the  present.  One  is 
the  common  possession  of  a  rich  legacy  of 
remembrances  ;  the  other  is  the  active  consent 
and  desire  to  live  together,  the  will  to  make 
use  of  the  undivided  inheritance  that  has 
been  transmitted,  ,  ,  ,  A  nation,  like  an 
individual,  is  the  issue  of  a  long  past  of 
effort  and  sacrifice. 
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CHAPTER   II 

LEADERSHIP 

Who  ever  turned  upon  his  heel  to  hear 
My  warning  that  the  tyranny  of  one 
Was  prelude  to  the  tyranny  of  all  ? 
My  counsel  that  the  tyranny  of  all 
Led  backward  to  the  tyranny  of  one  ? 

Tennyson,  Tiresius. 

Certain  forms  of  government  suppose, 
writes  Ernest  Renan,  a  class  of  men  that 
is  apparently  privileged,  but  that  is  really 
put  apart  for  the  service  of  the  country. 

In  his  review  of  the  Memoirs  of  Guizot, 
he  tells  us  that  independence  of  character 
being  rare,  it  is  well  to  have  some  forms  of 
independence   based  on  social  position,  so 
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that  those  placed  in  posts  of  honour  may 
not  have  been  forced  to  attain  them  by  the 
pursuit  of  devious  courses,  in  which  pride, 
if  not  honour,  is  sacrificed. 

Human  life  can  be  a  devastating  as  well 
as  a  beautifying  factor  in  the  world  of 
nature,  and  in  times  of  crisis  the  devas- 
tating element  predominates.  Not  only 
at  the  battle  front,  but  far  away  from  the 
fighting  line,  fallen  forests  and  trampled 
commons  bear  witness  to  the  ravages  of 
war.  Earth  and  sea  have  had  to  manifest 
their  subjection  to  man;  the  birds  have 
lost  their  nests,  the  wild  animals  their 
lairs ;  all  life  has  groaned  while  the 
Western  world  poured  forth  its  blood. 

Every  social  movement  demands  a  cor- 
responding sacrifice,  of  which  personalities 
are  the  victims,  nioral  and  intellectual 
excellences  the  object.  It  is  not  only 
in  Russia  that  treasures  of  personal  great- 
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ness  and  nobility  are  sacrificed  in  the 
process  of  upheaval ;  all  social  trans- 
formations contain  some  elements  of 
revolution,  with  its  consequent  displacing 
and  destruction  of  values. 

There  are  plenty  of  vices  incidental  to 
an  hereditary  aristocracy  ;  and  where  an 
aristocracy,  as  in  Prussia,  has  held  its 
sway  with  too  little  check,  the  results 
are  similar,  though  not  equal,  to  those 
that  obtain  under  an  unrestrained  auto- 
cracy. But  in  this  country  all  hereditary 
power  has  been  severely  held  in  check,  and 
we  have  thus  possessed  a  class  of  men  with 
very  distinct  qualities  of  tact  and  skill 
and  indulgence  in  the  handling  of  men ; 
qualities  that  cannot  be  replaced  in  a  day. 

The  nobleman  possesses,  or  did  possess, 
one  very  important  characteristic  of  the 
good  ruler ;  his  position  rendered  him 
independent.     He  could  afford  to  do  what 
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he  thought  right,  having  nothing  to  lose 
nor  to  gain  thereby.  The  nobleman  could 
be,  and  sometimes  was,  a  kind  of  social 
priest ;  a  mediator,  that  is  to  say,  between 
the  immediate  will  of  the  people  and  its 
purely  material  good,  and  the  ultimate 
will  of  the  people  and  its  moral  welfare. 

The  public  school  and  university  have 
been,  in  England,  not  the  exclusive,  but 
the  normal  training  college  of  the  states- 
man, while  his  family  traditions  and  home- 
life  have  contributed  other  features  of 
dignity  and  breeding  to  the  completion 
of  the  type.  All  these  circumstances  have 
combined  to  produce  the  gentleman 
statesman,  a  very  fine  asset  of  our  political 
life. 

Now  there  is  nothing  in  life  more 
indicative  of  shallow  feeling  and  super- 
ficial knowledge  than  the  capacity  for 
taking  leave   of  things   and   people  with 
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smiling  indifference.  Few  things  and  few 
people  are  poor  enough  to  deserve  this ; 
but  when  it  is  things  or  people  that, 
though  doomed  to  extinction,  have  held 
a  great  part  in  life,  then  a  laughing  good- 
bye is  as  contemptible  as  the  grin  of  a 
street  urchin  at  some  one  better  than 
himself.  If  the  hereditary  nobility  is  to 
go,  yet  a  nobility  of  some  kind  we  must 
have,  if  our  ruling  class  is  not  to  be  one 
of  mere  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers,  soli- 
citously providing  for  the  reasonable  and 
unreasonable  demands  of  their  customers. 
In  proportion  as  it  eliminates  the  here- 
ditary principle,  Democracy  is  confronted 
with  the  duty  of  shaping  its  own  public 
men  ;  in  proportion  as  pride  of  birth  is 
eliminated,  pride  of  citizenship  must  take 
its  place.  The  training  that  has  been 
the  result  of  generations  of  independence 
must  now   be    conferred    in    some    other 
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way.  The  statesman  of  the  future  must 
not  only  be  capable  and  honest ;  he  must 
also  be  independent,  disinterested,  and, 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  noble.  In 
some  way  he  must  possess  that  inde- 
pendence of  character  that  was  the  resulT" 
of  long  tradition  in  the  aristocracy;  he 
must  be  above  the  seduction  of  financial 
gain,  as  a  leisured,  fairly  wealthy,  and 
non-commercial  class  can  be  above  such 
seduction  ;  he  must  have  something  to 
correspond  with  that  inborn  tact  and 
knowledge  of  men  that  is  the  result  of 
long  habits  of  command,  not  exercised 
for  immediate  purposes  of  gain. 

It  is  quite  likely  that,  for  some  time 
to  come,  even  were  Democracy  to  advance 
by  as  long  strides  as  any  can  wish  or  hope, 
the  people  will  often  look  to  the  ancient 
governing  classes  for  their  leaders.  But 
this  cannot  be  a  final  solution.  In  the 
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first  place,  those  hereditary  quaUties  will 
rapidly  be  eliminated  by  the  removal  of 
class  privilege  ;  in  the  second  place,  such 
a  method  will  become  an  anachronism, 
and  even  in  England  anachronisms  cannot 
be  indefinitely  prolonged  save  in  matters 
of  pure  form.  A  sound  Democracy  must 
shape  its  own  rulers  and  citizens  on 
democratic  and  not  aristocratic  lines — it 
has  no  right  to  discharge  its  responsibilities 
on  a  class  that  it  has  repudiated  ;  not  to 
produce  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the 
old  order  would  be  to  write  down  its 
own  failure. 

From  the  days  of  Plato  schemes  have 
been  elaborated  for  fashioning  the  ideal 
type  of  ruler ;  but  on  the  whole  it  may  be 
said  that  rulers  have  arisen  without  much 
regard  for  such  schemes.  When  society 
ceases  to  draw  them  from  an  hereditary 
governing  class,  of  means  and  leisure  and 
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education,  it  chooses  them  on  no  fixed 
plan,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  may  probably 
be  said  the  leaders  of  the  people  are  the 
men  who  had  faith  in  themselves  and  in 
their  power  of  leadership.  Some  men  get 
a  following,  others  do  not,  and  the  secret 
of  the  difference  is  often  more  in  their 
handling  of  men  than  in  their  qualities 
of  virtue  or  wisdom.  Moralize  as  we  will, 
the  less  prudent,  the  less  disinterested, 
the  less  fair-minded  candidate  may  be 
chosen  in  preference  to  his  competitor, 
if  he  have  the  magic  gift  of  touching  and 
leading  the  minds  of  men.  Heap  on  the 
people  every  political  right  and  safeguard 
of  which  you  can  conceive,  they  are  still 
open  to  the  forces  of  moral  compulsion, 
they  will  still  follow  those  who  know  how 
to  master  them.  Indeed,  we  would  not 
altogether  have  things  otherwise.  No 
more  than  we  would  have  peace  at  any 
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price  would  we  have  general  safety  at  the 
cost  of  all  that  is  striking  and  eminent. 
Leading  force  is  a  fact  to  be  recognized, 
even  though  it  be  not  always  associated 
with  the  most  perfect  wisdom. 

It  is  not  likely,  then,  that  we  shall 
devise  any  political  machine  for  the  manu- 
facture of  rulers  ;  our  leaders  will  always 
be,  to  a  great  extent,  self-  or  Heaven-made, 
as  we  like  to  put  it.  They  were  so  even 
in  that  privileged  class  of  which  we  have 
spoken  ;  which  furnished,  indeed,  certain 
general  conditions  for  their  formation, 
but  left  the  task  of  selection  to  more 
individual  characteristics. 

We  cannot,  then,  actually  manufacture 
our  rulers,  but  we  can  form  the  citizen 
who  is  to  choose  them,  and  we  can  form 
an  esjprit  de  corps  amongst  those  who  are 
chosen,  as  we  can  likewise  establish  safe- 
guards, in  virtue  of  which  the  possession 
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of  political  power  will  not  be  an  unqualified 
satisfaction. 

As  to  the  first  point,  the  formation  of 
the  elector,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  proportion 
as  a  constitution  becomes  increasingly 
democratic  in  character,  the  citizen  comes 
to  need  more  of  the  qualities  of  the  ruler. 
On  this  point  his  education  has  been, 
hitherto,  lamentably  neglected.  He  has 
been  taught,  and  well  taught,  how  to 
present  his  own  side  of  the  question ;  how 
to  discover  his  grievances,  how  to  state 
them,  how  to  press  for  their  remedy.  But 
he  has  not  been  taught  how  to  see  any- 
thing besides,  he  has  not  been  indoctri- 
nated with  those  wider  interests,  without 
the  recognition  of  which  Democracy  will 
be  a  danger  to  the  world  as  much  as  a 
Prussian  military  caste. 

An  aristocratic  training,  in  spite  of 
many  defects  and  lapses,  did  often  prepare 
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men  to  take  into  consideration  other 
interests  than  their  own ;  a  democratic 
training  must  not  achieve  less.  Now  I 
have  spoken  of  the  danger  that  ensues 
when  a  temper  proper  to  one  condition 
of  things  survives  after  those  conditions 
have  been  altered ;  the  same  may  be 
said  as  to  the  use  of  a  category  that 
is  no  longer  in  place.  The  category  to 
which  I  here  refer  is  that  of  class, 
whose  ghost  may  haunt  the  public  mind 
to  its  peril  long  after  the  substance  has 
departed. 

Class  voting  generally  results  in  a  kind 
of  domestic  "  balance  of  power "  ;  the 
one-sidedness  of  each  party  is  counter- 
acted by  the  one-sidedness  of  the  other, 
prejudice  counterbalances  prejudice,  and 
a  fair  measure  of  equipoise  is  evolved. 

The  balance  of  power  amongst  nations 
is     a    political     conception    inspired    by 
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mutual      distrust.      Should     the      wider 
human  aims,  that  have  been  set  before 
us  in  this  war,  and  that  President  Wilson 
has    so    distinctly    stated,    be    in    some 
measure  fulfilled,  in  that  measure  should 
a  system    of   political    co-operation    sub- 
stitute  itself   for   a   system    of   political 
balance.     In  the  highest  forms  of  society, 
wherein  the  interests   are  intellectual   or 
aesthetic,  moral  or  religious,  a  system  of 
"  balance  of  power "  would  be  regarded 
as  supremely  odious  and  depressing.     In 
such  society  men  are  not  seeking  private 
advantage,  but  common  truth  and  good ; 
any  richly  endowed  mind  is  an  asset  to 
all  the  rest.     "  Ecco  chi  crescera  i  nostri 
amori  " ;   nobody  in  such  society  can  be 
rich  for  himself  alone. 

In  a  true  League  of  Nations  the  same 
principle  would  hold ;  and  the  policy 
fitting  to   a  scheme  of  political  balance 
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would  be  pernicious  to  a  scheme  of  mutual 
co-operation. 

A  like  principle  holds  in  regard  to  the 
balance  of  power  between  classes.  Even 
though  class  distinctions  of  some  kind 
should,  as  is  probable,  persist,  by  reason 
of  the  variety  of  occupations  and  educa- 
tion which  is  always  likely  to  prevail, 
their  political  aim  and  character  are  ended 
in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  demo- 
cratic institutions ;  and  when  the  one- 
sided demands  of  one  class  are  no  longer 
counterbalanced  by  the  one-sided  de- 
mands of  another  such  one-sidedness 
becomes  immoral  and  dangerous. 

Our  coming  Democracy  has,  then,  to 
shape  its  citizens,  and,  in  shaping  them, 
to  shape  also  its  rulers  to  its  own  pro- 
fessed ends— ends  that  are  not  those  of 
class  but  of  mankind. 

Next,  as  to  the  esprit  de  corps  amongst 
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rulers.  Never  was  there  a  finer  object 
of  ambition  than  that  which  may  now  be 
set  before  the  leaders  of  the  people.  They 
have  to  guide  them  through  this  great 
transitional  stage  ;  to  strip  them  of  the 
egotism  of  their  class  and  endow  them 
with  wider  human  vision  ;  to  teach  them, 
in  their  turn,  to  be  bound  by  the  code 
of  noblesse  oblige,  and  to  lead  them  on, 
above  all,  to  the  performance  of  one 
of  the  highest  tasks  in  life,  that  of  self- 
criticism. 

The  leader  will  get  his  followers  to  do 
that  which  he  knows  how  to  do  himself. 

It  is  commonly  observed  that  one  who 
has  made  his  own  fortune  spends  it  more 
recklessly  than  one  to  whom  it  has  come 
as  an  inheritance.  The  same  may  well  be 
the  case  in  regard  to  power  and  influence 
which  a  man  has  acquired  by  his  own 
natural   gifts   and   not  by  birth    or   pre- 
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scription.  Now  this  is  a  point  on  which 
the  new  order  has  much  to  learn  from  the 
old.  A  primary  rule  of  sport  is  that  a 
gentleman  does  not  take  full  advantage 
of  his  physical  strength  except  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  game  ;  this  is  what 
distinguishes  a  boxing-match,  or,  formerly, 
a  duel,  from  a  low  street  fight  in  which 
every  exercise  of  strength  is  lawful.  It 
was  the  sporting  instinct,  so  inherent  to 
the  Englishman,  that  at  first  put  him  at 
a  disadvantage  with  his  German  foe,  whose 
life  has  never  been  regulated  by  the  laws 
of  sport. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  questionable 
how  far  the  rules  of  sport  can  be  invoked 
in  war,  which  transgresses  almost  all  the 
laws  of  human  amenity  ;  but  the  philo- 
sophy of  sport  has,  undoubtedly,  a  wider 
ethical  value  than  its  application  to  sport 
itself.     It  resolves  itself  into  one  pregnant 
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maxim— that  a  gentleman  may  not  do  all 
he  can. 

That  rule  of  self-restraint  in  the  exercise 
of  physical  strength  has  its  counterpart 
in  the  exercise  of  mental  and  moral 
influence.  In  these  matters  also  a  gentle- 
man may  not  do  all  that  of  which  he  is 
capable ;  his  power  and  ascendency  must 
find  their  check  in  his  own  sense  of  fair- 
play.  This  is  the  esprit  de  corps  which 
should  be  established  amongst  rulers,  from 
whatever  class  they  may  be  drawn. 

A  tyrannical  leadership — by  which  I 
mean,  in  this  place,  an  unrestrained 
leadership — is  peculiarly  illegitimate  in  a 
Democracy,  where  one  main  task  of  the 
ruler  is  to  form  the  citizen.  To  over- 
persuade  is  a  form  of  tyranny,  in  virtue 
of  howsoever  honest  conviction  it  may 
be  done  ;  you  can  deprive  a  man  of  the 
use  of  his  sight  by  holding  a  lamp  in  his 
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eyes  as  well  as  by  plunging  him  into 
darkness. 

Above  all,  the  democratic  leader  or 
ruler  of  these  days  must  be  saturated  with 
the  creed  of  Democracy  as  set  before  us 
during  this  war — a  creed  that  is  human  as 
well  as  democratic  ;  a  creed  whose  first 
article  is  not  the  good  of  any  class  but 
the  good  of  the  world. 

I  have  sometimes  had  a  foolish  fancy 
of  what  an  excellent  thing  it  would  be 
if  all  persons  in  authority  were  periodi- 
cally chastised,  quite  irrespective  of  their 
merits  or  demerits,  chastised  simply  in 
order  to  make  their  position  a  disagree- 
able one  if  it  be  not  already  so  by  force 
of  circumstances.  Thus  physical  chastise- 
ment would  be  inflicted  in  proportion  to 
the  eminence  of  the  position  ;  more  to 
those  in  high  power,  less  to  those  in  sub- 
ordinate offices  of  authority. 
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But  the  best  of  all  is  when  authority 
is  its  own  chastisement  and  cure  ;  when 
the  burdens  it  imposes  make  it  undesirable 
as  an  object  of  ambition. 

This  ideal  has  been  attained  in  certain 
forms  of  common  and  social  life  little 
known  to  the  general  public.  In  the 
religious  Orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  really  great  rulers  have  often 
reigned,  men  and  women  shaped,  not  by 
birth,  but  by  the  discipline  of  their  life, 
to  the  task  of  government — a  task  not 
chosen  but  imposed.  They  have  owed 
their  position  to  popular  election,  but  the 
note  of  personal  ambition  has  been  rigor- 
ously excised,  and  their  superiority  has,  in 
fact,  implied  more  of  fatigue  and  annoy- 
ance than  of  pride  and  pleasure  to  its 
holder.  We  get,  in  these  communities, 
a  wonderful  blend  of  the  democratic 
spirit  in  the  methods  of  election  with  the 
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monarchical  spirit  in  the  methods  of 
government  and  obedience.  The  prin- 
ciples on  both  sides  are  avowedly  idealistic ; 
even  though  the  shortcomings,  unavoid- 
able in  any  institution,  be  present.  The 
ruler  is  there  to  serve,  to  serve  the  highest 
.  interests  of  the  subject ;  the  subject  is 
prepared  to  obey  because  he  has  chosen 
to  do  so,  but  he  does  not  withdraw  his 
allegiance  for  motives  of  immediate  con- 
venience. We  have  here  the  stability, 
without  which  no  great  ends  can  be  ac- 
complished, we  have  also  the  flexibility 
of  a  popular  system  of  election.  Last, 
but  not  least,  we  have  the  wholesome 
fact  that  government  is  not  pleasurable  ; 
that  any  religious  superior  worthy  of  his 
task  gets  less  and  not  more  ease  and 
liberty  out  of  its  fulfilment,  so  that  it 
became  a  favourite  expression  in  one 
great  Society   to    speak    of   the    elected 
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superior  as  of  a  poor  devil  who  had  been 
"  kicked  upstairs." 

This  is  the  type  of  ruler  who  can  afford 
to  be  fearless  in  his  resistance  to  unjust 
uproar,  outspoken  in  his  idealism,  exacting 
in  his  ethical  demands. 

This  is  also  the  ruler  who  is  prepared 
for  his  task  by  a  long  period  of  self- 
criticism,  the  best  athletic  exercise  of 
which  the  human  soul  is  capable,  whether 
practised  by  each  one  for  himself,  or  by 
all  together  for  the  community. 

But  this  also  is  the  ruler  who  will  some- 
times learn  what  it  means  to  devote  one's 
life  to  the  public  good ;  who,  having 
observed  justice  for  its  own  sake,  will 
suffer  the  mental  torture  that  a  crowd 
know  how  to  inflict,  "  will  be  scourged, 
tormented,  fettered,  have  his  eyes  burnt 
and  lastly,  having  suffered  all  manner  of 
evils,   will    be    crucified."     And    he   will 
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also  learn,  from  a  Teacher  more  demo- 
cratic than  Plato,  that  whereas  when  he 
was  young,  and  not  burdened  with  the 
responsibility  of  other  souls,  he  could 
"  gird  himself  and  walk  where  he  would," 
when  he  becomes  old,  and  charged  with 
the  care  of  others,  he  has  to  "  stretch 
forth  his  hands  and  be  led  where  he  would 
not."  In  a  land  of  freedom  he  is  the 
least  free. 
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CHAPTER   III 

CITIZENSHIP 

As  if  one  had  learned  what  were  the  passion 
and  desires  of  a  great  and  strong  animal 
he  were  nourishing,  how  one  must  approach 
it,  how  touch  it,  and  at  what  seasons  it 
is  most  fierce  or  most  mild,  and  from 
what  causes,  and  the  sounds  which  on  these 
several  occasions  it  was  wont  to  utter,  and 
at  what  sounds  uttered  by  another  the  animal 
is  rendered  both  mild  and  savage. 

The  point  on  which  our  modern  con- 
ception of  Democracy,  Hke  its  Christian 
coimterpart,  essentially  differs  from  the 
Platonic  ideal,  is  in  its  allowing  of  no 
class  of   society  fundamentally  incapable 
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of  self-government.  There  may  be  in- 
dividual exceptions,  but  there  must  be 
no  general  exclusion ;  all  strata  of  society 
are  to  be  brought  up  to  the  level  of 
political  responsibility.  Here,  then,  is  one 
of  the  chief  tasks  of  Democracy  if  it  is 
to  fulfil  its  claim ;  it  has  to  fashion, 
not  only  the  ruler,  but  the  citizen — 
for  every  citizen  is  to  be,  in  some 
measure,  a  ruler,  with  a  ruler's  sense  of 
duty  and  responsibility.  If  Democracy 
were  to  fail  in  this  task  it  would  fail 
in  all  and  prove  itself  a  failure. 

Yet  I  would  first  protest  against  a 
prevalent  theory  that,  being  possessed 
of  political  rights,  every  one  is  bound 
to  make  use  of  them.  The  sleeping 
partner  will  probably  be,  to  all  time,  a 
feature  in  every  form  of  association  ;  nor 
is  he  necessarily  asleep  to  everything 
because  he  is  not  vociferously  awake  to 
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all  things.  Society  is  the  more  complete 
and  satisfactory  because  some  like  to 
listen  while  others  like  to  speak  ;  because 
some  like  to  read  while  others  like  to  write ; 
because  some  like  to  think  while  others 
like  to  act.  Indifference  to  the  welfare 
of  our  country  and  community  is  repre- 
hensible ;  but  it  is  no  sign  of  indifference 
to  leave  alone  what  we  judge  to  be  doing 
fairly  well ;  to  devote  ourselves  to  the 
fulfilment  of  less  prominent  duties  when 
others  are  glad  to  be  seen  and  heard.  It 
is  enough  to  have  the  right  to  speak 
should  one  deem  it  one's  duty  to  do  so  ; 
the  exercise  of  that  right  is  a  matter  for 
the  individual  conscience. 

In  party  government,  as  we  may  all 
have  remarked,  it  is  to  its  own  adherents 
only  that  each  party  preaches  on  the 
wickedness  of  abstention  ;  and  a  citizen 
who  thought  both  sides  fairly  balanced, 
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and  equally  good  or  equally  harmless, 
might  very  well  leave  the  struggle  to  those 
interested  in  it. 

Another  might  most  honourably  absent 
himself  because  he  did  not  believe  in  his 
own  competence  to  decide,  and  preferred 
to  leave  the  matter  to  those  better  in- 
formed. Such  an  one  would,  by  his  very 
profession  of  ignorance,  preserve  his 
dignity  and  independence  as  his  neighbour 
would  not  who,  being  equally  ignorant,  was 
led  to  the  poll  by  flattery  or  persuasion. 

Others  might,  with  even  more  dignity 
and  justice,  stay  at  home,  as  many  women 
may  eventually  do,  because  they  were 
too  much  interested  and  absorbed  in  other 
things  to  have  leisure  for  the  duties  of 
public  life.  Far  from  being  useless  mem- 
bers of  society  they  might  be  the  very 
salt  of  that  political  life  for  which  they 
had  no  time.     Politics  are  not  always  a 
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perfectly  clean  game,  and,  in  any  case, 
they  are  the  machinery  and  not  the  end 
of  life.  A  government  exists  in  order  that 
men  may  live  in  peace  and  liberty,  that 
they  may  be  free  and  noble  members  of 
a  free  and  noble  society.  It  is  well  that 
a  certain  number  of  the  community  should 
give  us  an  object-lesson  in  the  attainment 
of  those  ends,  should  prove  to  us  by  their 
lives  what  an  excellent  constitution  we 
live  under.  If  and  when  they  feel  bound 
to  step  into  the  political  arena  they  will 
be  the  more  clear-sighted  for  having 
stood,  intelligently,  outside  it.  In  times 
of  stress  and  need,  in  periods  of  war  or 
social  disturbance,  many  must  abandon 
their  own  higher  occupations  to  do  work 
of  national  necessity.  But  normally  there 
will  always  be  a  class  that,  standing  aside, 
will  do  more,  and  not  less,  for  the  good  of 
their  country. 
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The  best  form  of  government  is  not 
that  which  does  everything  for  us,  but 
that  which  provides  us  with  Hberty  and 
opportunity  to  do  things  for  ourselves. 
The  best  things  of  hfe  he  outside  and 
beyond  the  domain  of  pohtics.  Sport  is 
more  amusing,  dancing  is  more  dehghtful, 
music  is  more  entrancing,  poetry  is  more 
exalting,  science  is  more  engrossing,  philo- 
sophy is  more  absorbing,  love  is  worth  all 
of  them  together  and  religion  gives  to  the 
whole  world  that  seal  of  eternity  without 
which  all  human  life,  all  human  interests, 
all  human  efforts  are  but  ripples  on  the 
ocean  of  immensity.  Family  life,  artistic 
life,  intellectual  life,  religious  life — when  all 
these  flourish  in  a  land  the  best  ends  of 
a  government  are  attained.  I  do  not 
mention  industrial  life,  because  that,  again 
is,  like  politics,  one  of  the  great  means, 
and  not  an  end,  of  life. 
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I  hold  then  that,  even  in  the  most 
democratic  form  of  society,  we  need  not 
be  over-zealous  in  pressing  on  all  men  the 
duties  of  active  citizenship  ;  what  is  of 
real  importance  is  that  no  one  should 
exercise  those  duties  without  knowing 
what  he  is  about.  Up  to  now  there  has 
been,  in  the  public  school  and  university, 
some  sort  of  unrecognized  training  college 
of  the  statesman,  but  the  shaping  of  the 
citizen  to  the  discharge  of  his  obli- 
gations has  been  left  to  the  chances  of 
life. 

If  I  am  correct  in  my  thesis  that  the 
system  of  class,  as  a  domestic  counterpart 
of  the  international  balance  of  power,  is 
to  disappear  under  the  democratic  regime, 
then  the  ignorant  and  irresponsible 
citizen  becomes  daily  a  more  urgent  danger 
to  the  community.  Just  in  proportion 
as  the  people  have  power  must  the  word 
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"  people  "  be  taken  to  include  all  sections 
of  society,  and  a  purely  self-interested 
vote  becomes  a  selfish  anachronism. 

Disinterestedness  is  universally  upheld 
as  a  primary  qualification  of  the  ruler  ; 
no  statesman  would  dare  to  say  that  he 
was  out  for  the  interests  of  himself  or  his 
class,  regardless  of  all  other  considerations. 
The  same  disinterestedness  is  a  requisite 
for  the  citizen  according  to  the  measure 
of  his  responsibility.  Is  he  out  for  class  ? 
he  need  only  know  what  concerns  the 
welfare  of  his  class.  Is  he  faithful  to 
the  democratic  programme  ?  is  he  out 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  even 
the  welfare  of  the  world  ?  he  must  know 
a  good  deal  else  besides. 

Why  talk  of  the  evils  of  secret  diplomacy 
so  long  as  an  electorate  is  not  only  ignorant, 
but,  what  is  worse,  narrow-minded  and 
selfish  ?     The  evils  of  ignorance  may  be 
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remedied  by  belief  in  some  one  else ; 
selfishness  is  a  more  desperate  evil. 

Some  who  have  lived  amongst  children, 
and  managed,  nevertheless,  to  love  them, 
are  often  moved  to  laughter  by  the  poetical 
presentation  of  child-life  set  forth  by 
those  who  have  never  wiped  a  dirty  nose 
or  spent  an  afternoon  with  a  nursery  full 
of  children  recovering  from  influenza. 

So,  too,  those  who  have  worked  among 
the  poor  are  moved  to  mirth  by  the  onC" 
sided  romance  of  others  who  have  not 
frequented  city  slums  or  rural  back  lanes. 

But  "  are  we  down-hearted  ?  "  Cer- 
tainly not.  It  is  very  easy  to  despair  of 
the  people,  but  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  despair 
of  the  human  race.  Faith  is  one  of  the 
noblest  acts  of  the  human  soul ;  without 
it  nothing  great  can  be  achieved.  But 
there  is  a  religious  faith  which  degenerates 
into  superstition,  and  there  is  a  human 
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faith  which  degenerates  into  sentimen- 
tality. Our  faith  in  man  is  only  sound 
when  it  is  also  critical ;  and  our  faith  in 
the  poor  and  ignorant  needs  at  least  as 
much  of  the  critical  spirit  as  our  faith  in 
mankind  as  a  whole. 

Every  Cabinet  should  count  at  least 
one  cynic  amongst  its  members,  until  the 
critical  spirit  is  more  fully  developed 
under  democratic  conditions. 

Meanwhile  the  citizen  has  to  be  formed  ; 
to  be  formed  by  intellectual  education, 
but  to  be  formed  still  more  by  the  training 
of  character.  That  intellectual  advantages 
should  be  put  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
are  disposed  to  make  use  of  them  is 
obviously  a  democratic  measure.  Equally 
obvious  is  the  need  of  insisting  on  a  certain 
modicum  of  instruction  for  all.  But  when 
these  two  conditions  are  established  I 
have  seen  nothing  to  convince  me  that 
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everybody  need  further  pursue  the  path 
of  learning,  nor  that  it  is  good  for  intellec- 
tual life  in  general,  or  individuals  in 
particular,  that  all  should  have  to  do  so. 
A  good  deal  of  convention  prevails  on 
this  point ;  and  people  are  so  intent  on 
the  necessity  for  education,  in  its  formal 
and  average  sense,  that  they  overlook 
the  fact  of  how  much  cleverer  and  more 
perceptive  some  minds  are  without  the 
use  of  books. 

Far  more  widely  necessary  than  the 
knowledge  it  may  impart  is  the  moral 
training  that  a  school  should  give  ;  that 
training  of  character  and  temper  for  which 
the  public  school  has  done  so  much,  and 
the  primary  school,  hitherto,  so  little.  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  a  youthful  scion 
of  the  nobility  has  often  suffered  more 
correction  and  ruthless  criticism  in  one 
day  than  a  child  of  the  poor  in  a  month. 
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The  result  is  the  incapacity  of  the  latter 
for  self-criticism,  his  ignorance  of  where 
his  own  knowledge  ends,  a  suspiciousness 
inspired  by  his  own  lack  of  discrimination. 
The  more  active  his  part  in  public  life, 
the  greater  his  need  of  education — of 
education,  above  all,  in  history,  that  much- 
neglected  branch  of  knowledge.  But  a 
man  may  be  an  excellent  citizen  who 
has  been  trained  in  little  else  than  a  sense 
of  responsibility  for  all  that  he  does  :  a 
recognition  of  his  own  limitations  ;  the 
power  of  acknowledging  superiority  when 
he  meets  with  it ;  a  gentleman's  instinct 
of  self-restraint  and  obligation  to  others. 
Noblesse  oblige — ^this  is  a  motto  we  cannot 
afford  to  forget ;  Democracy  must  trans- 
late it  into  his  own  formula. 
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CHAPTER   IV 

DREAMERS,   THINKERS,   AND 
IDEALISTS 

//  a  man  who  through  wisdom  were  able  to 
become  everything  and  to  imitate  everything 
should  come  into  our  city,  and  should  want 
to  show  us  his  poems,  we  should  revere  him 
as  a  sacred  admirable  and  pleasant  person, 
but  we  should  tell  him  that  there  is  no 
such  person  with  us  in  our  city,  nor  is 
there  any  such  allowed  to  be,  and  we  should 
send  him  out  to  some  other  city,  pouring 
oil  on  his  head  and  covering  him  with 
wool. 

And  having  set  him  up  such  an  one  as 
this   (the   unjust  man  who  prospers)   let 
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US  place  the  just  man  beside  him  .  .  ,  a 
simple  and  ingenuous  man.  Let  us  take 
from  him  the  appearance  of  goodness ;  for 
if  he  shall  appear  to  he  just  he  shall  have 
honours  and  rewards,  and  thus  it  may  he 
uncertain  whether  he  he  such  for  the  sake 
of  justice,  or  on  account  of  the  rewards  and 
honours.  Let  him  be  stripped  of  everything 
but  justice  and  be  made  quite  contrary  to  the 
other.  Whilst  he  doth  no  injustice,  let 
him  have  the  reputation  of  doing  the  greatest, 
that  he  may  be  tortured  for  justice,  not 
yielding  to  reproach,  and  such  things  as 
arise  from  it,  but  may  be  immoveable  till 
death. 

Every  one  is  not  under  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  take  an  active  part  in  political 
life,  unless  his  participation  be  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  his  country.  But  what 
is  to  be  said  of  those  who  are  more  than 
abstentionists ;    who   cherish   theories   or 
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ideals  that    interfere  with    the    political 
mechanism  ? 

We  need  not  wander  far  in  search  of 
our  example ;  we  have  him  ready  to 
hand  in  the  person  of  the  pacificist.  As 
a  specimen  he  will  suffice  to  represent 
the  type  of  citizen  for  whom  certain 
ideas  and  moral  convictions  have  an  im- 
perative character  that  transcends  all  civic 
obligation;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
those  ideas  and  convictions  are  directly 
related  to  the  duties  of  civil  life.  We 
are  not  speaking  of  an  independence  of 
thought  which  has  no  connection  with 
our  life  as  citizens,  but  of  ideas  which  run 
directly  counter  to  the  prevalent  view  of 
social  and  material  welfare,  and  that 
may  impede  measures  of  State  by  direct 
opposition  or  by  the  refusal  to  fulfil 
duties  imposed  on  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity.    How  is  a  citizen  of  this  type  to 
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be  dealt  with  under  a  democratic  con- 
stitution ? 

Two  facts  seem  to  me  to  emerge  from 
a  consideration  of  the  subject.  First  of 
all,  it  is  obvious  that  a  society  must  and 
will  instinctively  defend  itself  against  all 
that  imperils  its  existence ;  against  every- 
thing foreign  and  hostile  to  its  life. 
Secondly,  is  it  not  equally  obvious  that 
things  which  have  imperilled  the  imme- 
diate existence  of  society  have  often  trans- 
formed society  into  something  greater 
and  better  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been  ?  that  the  seeming  death  was  really 
unto  life  ? 

The  first  Christians  were  rejected  as 
a  danger  to  the  Roman  State  ;  and,  al- 
though they  neither  fought  nor  plotted 
against  it,  so  they  probably  were,  being 
something  totally  foreign  to  its  consti- 
tution. 
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Tolstoi  was  regarded  as  a  danger  to 
the  Russian  Church  and  State,  and  treated 
accordingly.  In  other  countries,  not 
excepting  our  own,  he  was  largely  read, 
admired,  and  almost  worshipped ;  but 
had  he  been  amongst  us  lately  he  would 
probably  have  received  the  same  treat- 
ment as  his  pacificist-followers. 

Five  years  ago  any  one  could  quite  safely 
make  a  profession  of  literal  Christianity, 
and  apply  it  to  current  events  ;  to  do  so 
now  is  almost  to  be  liable  under  the  Defence 
of  the  Realm  Act. 

All  this  is  more  or  less  inevitable,  and 
yet,  in  time  to  come,  if  the  League  of 
Nations  become  a  fact,  if  the  temper  that 
makes  war  become  extinct,  society  will 
look  back  on  the  pacificist  of  our  day  as 
nothing  else  than  one  born  too  soon. 

And  yet  this  view,  in  its  turn,  will  not 
be  wholly  correct ;  and  the  victim  of 
5 
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to-day  may  receive  more  than  his  due 
from  a  distant  posterity. 

Meanwhile  he  is  amongst  us,  and  by 
the  public  he  has  been  treated  according 
to  classic  tradition,  with  exceptional 
measures.  Special  legislation  was  devised 
for  his  case,  but  public  outcry  insisted 
on  still  more  special  laws  being  framed 
to  punish  him  for  availing  himself  of  the 
first.  Because  a  few  cowards  and  malin- 
gerers sheltered  themselves  behind  him 
it  was  not  allowed  that  he  could  be  any- 
thing else  himself;  indeed  he  was  prob- 
ably something  worse  still,  he  was  not 
a  pacific  Englishman,  but  a  militant  pro- 
German  in  disguise. 

Now  there  is,  of  course,  a  form  of  paci- 
ficism which  does  not  interfere  with  a 
man's  duties  as  a  citizen.  There  are 
pacificists  who  do  not  teach  the  doctrine 
of  non-resistance  ;  who  admit  that  even 
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war  is  not  absolutely  the  worst  of  evils  ; 
but  who  believe  also  that  there  is  a  brutal 
element  in  human  nature  which  will 
readily  choose  this  remedy  when  others 
might  be  employed,  and  that  this  element 
must  be  guarded  against  before  war,  must 
be  checked  and  controlled  during  war,  and 
must  be  thoroughly  suppressed  after  war, 
lest  it  leave  behind  it  the  poisoned  seeds 
of  future  dissension.  They  hold  that  no 
political  gain  can  make  up  to  us  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  strongest,  the  bravest, 
the  most  distinguished  of  our  manhood  ; 
that  a  victory  is  half  a  defeat  when  those 
who  would  make  the  best  use  of  it  are  no 
more.  They  hold  that  the  injury  done 
to  the  enemy  is  no  compensation  for  the 
daily  increasing  ruin  inflicted  on  ourselves, 
and  they  believe  that  the  mass  of  their 
countrymen  are  blind  to  this  impending 
ruin   because,  for   many   of  them,  there 
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actually  exists  an  artificial  state  of  pros- 
perity. They  hold  that  the  tortures  and 
suffering  of  war,  to  man  and  beast,  are 
a  disgrace  to  our  common  civilization, 
and  find  an  argument  for  peace  in  the 
sight  of  one  mangled  body.  They  hold 
that  a  people  too  strong  to  be  even  re- 
motely suspected  of  cowardice  might  con- 
ceivably embark  on  new  and  nobler 
methods  of  persuasion  than  those  of  brute 
force,  and  they  silently  wish  that  their 
own  loved  country  might  be  the  one  to 
start  such  a  crusade.  They  hold,  lastly, 
that  hate  begets  hate,  and  prejudice  begets 
prejudice,  and  they  believe  in  no  lasting 
peace  that  excludes  any  part  of  the 
world  from  a  future  in  its  moulding  and 
making. 

Yet,  for  all  this,  our  conditional  paci- 
ficist will  fulfil  every  obligation  imposed 
on   him   by  his   country— will   work   for 
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her,  fight  for  her  as  heartily  as  any  mili- 
tarist. He  may  even  go  farther  than 
some  of  these  ;  he  may  say  that  it  is 
not  because  his  country  is  in  the  right 
that  her  cause  is  his  own,  but  because 
she  is  his  country.  He  remains,  then,  a 
citizen  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
however  much  the  agitated  public  mind 
may  confound  him  with  the  conscientious 
objector. 

This  latter  is  an  unqualified  pacificist, 
and  the  difference  consists  precisely  in 
the  fact  that  he  obeys  another  law  than 
that  of  his  country — a  law  which  he  deems 
supreme,  and  which  his  country  declares 
dangerous. 

We  can  have  no  better  type  of  the 
citizen  who  refuses  citizenship,  for  he  has 
appeared  amongst  us  in  the  midst  of  a 
crisis,  when  his  ideas  were  not  merely 
ideas,  but  had  a  practical  tendency.    Once 
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again,  we  ask,  What  is  Democracy  to  do 
with  this  type  of  man  ? 

Coercion  is  contrary  to  the  true  demo- 
cratic spirit,  and  respect  for  the  individual 
conscience  and  personal  liberty  is  one 
of  its  essential  characteristics.  The 
pacificist  is  certainly  not  the  last  example 
that  the  world  will  know  of  a  form  of 
idealism  contrary  to  the  immediate 
interests  of  the  State  ;  nearly  every  form 
of  idealism  is  subversive  of  some  order 
of  things.  If  pacificism  is  to  be  sup- 
pressed now,  there  are  other  forms  of 
idealism  that  will  have  to  share  its  fate 
in  the  future.  Is  a  free  State  to  make 
a  man  suffer  for  conscience'  sake  ? 

I  think  there  is  no  way  out  of  the  im- 
passe— ^the  State  must  live,  and  the  citizen 
who  is  a  danger  to  its  life  must  go  ;  and 
yet  he  may  be  as  right  in  his  resistance  as 
the  State  in  its  persecution  of  him.     The 
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English  Government  made  an  unique  effort 
to  save  him  from  the  result  of  his  attitude, 
but  even  that  effort  would  not  have  been 
made  had  the  conscientious  objector  con- 
stituted a  more  numerous  class.  On  the 
whole  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  man 
must  live  according  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  or  leave  it,  or  accept  what  befalls 
him  for  his  resistance.  He  has  a  right  to 
obey  the  law  within  him  ;  and  the  State 
has  a  right  to  punish  him  for  doing  so. 
His  country  must  treat  him  as  an  enemy, 
while  he  knows  all  the  time  that  he  loves 
her  as  much  as  any  of  her  children,  but 
in  his  own  way.  The  mother,  who  gives 
her  sons  to  die  for  their  country,  loves 
those  sons  while  she  sacrifices  them  ;  he 
would  let  his  country  die  for  the  world, 
but  would  love  her  as  she  did  so.  He 
won't  do  as  a  citizen,  but  he  may  do  for 
something  else.    The  persecuting  State  is 
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right,  and  so  is  its  victim  ;  but  that  victim 
must  be  worthy  of  his  call  and  not  resent 
the  treatment  meted  out  to  him. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  Democracy, 
like  all  other  governments,  will  find  that 
it  cannot  always  be  perfectly  consistent; 
that  necessity  knows  no  law,  and  that  it 
will  sometimes  have  to  sin  against  its 
own  code  for  self-preservation.  The 
thinker,  the  dreamer,  the  idealist,  will  be 
its  danger  as  well  as  its  glory  ;  and  there 
are  times  when  dangers  are  too  dangerous 
to  be  tolerated. 

Pacificism,  on  any  wide  scale,  is  such 
a  danger  when  the  enemy  is  at  our  gates, 
for  he  is  no  pacificist.  There  may  be 
some  better  way  than  war,  but  just  now 
we  cannot  see  it ;  the  idealist  must  keep 
silence  even  if  we  ask  no  more  of  him. 

Can  a  pacificist  who  really  thinks  out  the 
matter,  deny  that  the  State  is  right  in  this 
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respect,   though  he  should  have  to  suffer 
the  consequences  ?     Is  he  consistent  with 
his  faith  unless  he  admits  its  conflict  with 
actuality   and   be  prepared   to   suffer  for 
the  cause  ?     His  fate  will  not  be  as  hard 
a  one  as  that  of  Plato's  just  man,  for  in 
these    days    he  will   not    be    "  scourged, 
tormented,  fettered,  have  his  eyes  burnt, 
and  lastly,  having  suffered  all  manner  of 
evils,    be    crucified."     But  if   he    cannot 
bear  the  lesser  torments  that  are  inflicted 
in   our   age,  if  he  cannot   accept   prison 
without  going  on  hunger  strike,  contempt 
and    abuse    without    protestation,   he    is 
asking  to  be  outside  this  world  and  yet 
of  it,  he  is  demanding  the  privileges  of 
a  citizen  and  refusing  the  duties.     He  must 
not  claim  both  exemption  and  protection, 
if  he  has  a  right  to  follow  his  own  con- 
science the  State  has  a  right  to  consult 
its  own  safety. 
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And  yet,  throughout,  it  should  be  a 
matter  of  regret  to  any  sound  Democracy 
to  have  to  persecute  honest  conviction, 
however  mistaken  such  conviction  may 
appear.  Only  danger  to  public  safety 
justifies  the  action,  and  nothing  would 
be  more  disastrous  than  to  form  a  habit 
of  the  necessity.  Unfortunately  public 
opinion,  in  a  Democracy,  can  easily  become 
tyrannical.  De  Tocqueville  tells  us,  in  his 
review  of  American  Democracy,  that  no 
power  can  be  so  tyrannical  in  the  repres- 
sion of  independent  thought  as  a  political 
majority. 

In  our  days,  he  says,  the  most  absolute 
monarchs  of  Europe  cannot  prevent  thoughts 
hostile  to  their  authority  from  circulating  in 
their  States,  and  even  in  their  courts.  It  is 
not  so  in  America,  So  long  as  the  majority 
is  in  doubt,  men  speak ;  as  soon  as  it  has 
pronounced  itself  every  one  is  silent,  friends 
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and  enemies  bind  themselves  to  its  chariot 
wheels. 

And  yet,  as  Plato  tells  us  "  all  grand 
things  are  dangerous,"  and  the  State  must 
run  its  risks  as  well  as  the  individual. 
Other  forms  of  idealism  will  yet  make 
their  appearance  not  less  startling,  not  less 
out  of  harmony  with  general  opinion,  than 
pacificism,  and  if  no  room  can  ever  be 
found  for  them  then,  indeed,  we  shall 
live  in  a  condition  of  inglorious  peace. 

Nothing  is  more  important  for  pure 
Democracy  than  to  check  the  tyranny  of 
public  opinion,  and  to  leave  room,  as  far 
as  possible,  for  the  disturbing  ideas  of 
a  minority.  If  they  are  dreamers,  yet 
let  them  dream  their  dreams,  and  tell 
them  to  those  who  would  listen.  Only 
urgent  danger  should  be  a  motive  for 
silencing  thought ;  only  a  vital  need  should 
justify    moral    compulsion.     After    all,    a 
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cynic  has  said  that  we  shut  a  few  people 
up  in  asylums  to  persuade  ourselves  that 
the  rest  of  us  are  sane  ;  perhaps  too  we 
call  some  dreamers  to  convince  ourselves 
that  the  rest  of  us  are  awake. 

A  Frenchman,  who  died  for  his  country, 
spent  his  spare  time  in  the  trenches  in 
writing  down  his  political  reflections.  One 
scheme  he  cherished  was  that  of  a  Chamber 
for  the  discussion  of  ideas  and  ideals.  The 
notion  appealed  to  me  as  one  that  might 
be  pregnant  of  great  results.  Why  should 
such  an  assembly  not  exist,  without  execu- 
tive powers  of  any  sort,  but  with  the  right 
openly  to  discuss  every  political  measure 
from  the  moral  and  ideal  standpoint  ? 
Such  a  Chamber  might  exercise  little 
immediate  but  considerable  remote  in- 
fluence, and  might  have  a  greater  full- 
ness and  independence  of  action  than 
the  Press. 
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But,  however  this  may  be,  Democracy 
must  learn  to  be  tolerant  of  ideas,  and 
to  persecute,  if  persecute  it  must,  with 
sorrow  and  even  with  shame. 
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CHAPTER   V 

THE   RELIGION   OF  DEMOCRACY 

Has  Democracy  got  a  religion  ?  Need  it 
have  a  religion  ? 

I  will  not  answer  the  first  question,  but 
as  to  the  second  I  am  not  afraid  to  say 
that  Democracy  most  certainly  needs  a 
religion  unless  its  highest  professions  are 
mere  advertisement  posters. 

What  are  those  highest  professions,  as 
set  forth  by  its  recognized  exponents 
during  the  present  war  ?  They  can  be 
summarized  in  a  political  creed  of  dis- 
interestedness, altruism,  and  human 
brotherhood.  The  individual  is  not  to 
live  for  himself  alone,  but  for  the  com- 
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munity  into  which  he  was  born ;  that 
community  is  to  pass  on  its  services  to 
the  country  which  protects  it ;  but 
patriotism,  in  its  turn,  "is  not  enough,"  ^ 
the  love  of  humanity  is  to  be  a  yet  bigger 
and  more  all-embracing  fact.  Shall  we 
stop  there  ?  Is  this  final  ?  If  so,  it  will 
be  the  first  time  that  any  human  ideal 
has  proved  itself  final.  Our  conduct  may 
lag  behind  our  professions,  yet  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  during  this  war,  poli- 
ticians have  made  open  declaration  of 
extra-national  and  universal  ideals.  We 
have  talked,  not  of  nationality,  but  of 
humanity.  Some  may  think  that  we 
must,  at  least,  stop  here,  that  the  ideals 
of  man  cannot  go  beyond  the  range  of 
mankind.  But  those  who  think  thus  are 
but  a  very  small  number,  and  it  is  for 
them  to  prove  that  they  are  likely  to 
I  Words  of  Edith  Cavell. 
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win  the  world  to  their  belief.  There  are 
plenty  of  men  with  no  ideals  at  all ;  there 
are  plenty  of  others  with  ideals  compre- 
hending, but  also  transcending,  human 
life  and  human  nature  ;  there  are  many 
others  for  whom  humanity  is  far  too 
sorry  a  specimen  to  satisfy  its  own  highest 
aspirations,  and  there  is  a  great  religion 
to  represent  this  view  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
there  are  few  idealists  for  whom  the 
human  world  is  wholly  sufficient. 

Do  you  then  imagine,  says  Plato,  that 
dny  understanding  which  hath  a  greatness 
of  mind,  and  is  fitted  for  the  contemplation 
of  the  whole  of  time  and  the  whole  of  being, 
can  possibly  think  human  life  a  great 
matter  ? 

It  is  impossible,  answered  Glauco ;  and 
yet  he  did  not,  for  that,  persist  the  less 
in  his  research  for  a  perfect  government. 

"  Patriotism  is  not  enough,"  said  one 
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who  died  for  it.  "  Humanity  is  not 
enough,"  say  many  who  have  given  their 
lives  for  it.  But  both  are  enough  in  a 
greater  spiritual  setting  wherein  every- 
thing matters,  not  for  a  time,  but  for 
ever. 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  world  were, 
indeed,  made  safe  for  Democracy  with 
all  its  ideals,  and  that  men  came  to  find 
those  ideals  inadequate  ?  Supposing, 
after  a  fair  trial,  it  was  found  that  human 
nature  was  not  so  very  greatly  ennobled 
by  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the  advan- 
tages of  Democracy ;  should  we  then 
have  achieved  a  great  deal  by  our 
efforts  ? 

Or  again,  supposing  the  ideals  did, 
indeed,  appear  adequate,  but  that  the 
mass  of  mankind  remained  too  selfish 
and  inert  to  pursue  them  ? 

Then  we  should  have  established  the 
6 
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rule  of  the  many  to  enable  those  many 
to  impose  their  own  mean  views  and 
practices  on  society.  The  world  would 
have  been  made  safe  for  Democracy,  and 
Democracy  would  have  unimpeded  au- 
thority to  degrade  the  world. 

There  are,  indeed,  social  and  political 
conceptions  that  do  not  clamour  for  the 
religious  ideal.  What  has  been  so  con- 
tinually set  forth  as  the  typically  Prussian 
policy,  the  militarist  creed,  fits  itself  easily 
to  the  most  normal  standards  of  human 
life.  So  does  any  extreme  form  of 
nationalism  ;  any  unrestrained  creed  of 
commercialism  ;  any  doctrine  of  purely 
material  well-being.  But  none  of  these 
can  be  fitted  into  such  a  programme  as 
has  been  set  before  us,  the  programme 
of  the  Allied  Cause,  the  programme  of 
President  Wilson,  the  programme  of  the 
best  representatives  of  our  Labour  class. 
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This  programme  clamours,  I  maintain, 
for  a  religious  setting,  for  a  spiritual 
conception  of  human  life,  for  an  eternal 
sanction. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  comparison 
between  religions ;  for  a  discussion  as 
to  the  permanent  use  of  Churches  ;  for 
arguments  on  the  abiding  value  of  Christi- 
anity. I  have  my  own  religious  faith 
and  hope,  and  I  know  the  Church  in 
which  I  would  wish  to  live  and  to  die, 
but  that  fact  only  affects  what  I  have 
to  say  in  so  far  as  it  serves  to  mould  my 
own  character  and  opinions. 

We  will  not  ask,  therefore,  if  Democracy 
needs  a  Church  ;  we  will  not  even  inquire 
whether  Democracy  should  make  pro- 
fession of  traditional  Christianitv ;  we 
will  limit  ourselves  to  the  statement  that 
its  latest  declared  ideals  are  spiritual 
ones,  that  cannot  live  save  at  the  tem- 
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perature  which  only  religion  can  generate. 
We  need  not  speak  of  the  form  which 
religion  should  take,  but  we  have  a  right 
to  maintain  that  religion,  in  some  form, 
there  should  be,  and  that  if  the  demo- 
cratic evolution  of  society  should  result 
in  the  diminution  or  effacement  of  reli- 
gious values,  if  the  people  should  habituate 
themselves  to  a  world  from  which  spiritual 
faith  had  disappeared,  from  which  other- 
world  and  eternal  ideals  had  been  elimin- 
ated, in  which  prayer  was  no  longer 
exercised,  sacraments  were  forgotten,  love 
and  hope  had  no  objects  but  those  that 
were  as  transitory  as  they  were  present ; 
then  the  noblest  instincts  of  human  nature 
would  gradually  be  extinguished,  its  light 
and  glory  would  fade,  and  it  would  soon 
ask  itself  the  question  which  individuals 
have  asked  themselves  before  now — 
"  Why  was  I  born  ?  " 
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Novelty  is  deceptive  and  glamorous ; 
under  its  influence  things  seem,  for  a 
short  time,  more  than  they  really  are, 
Paris  once  amused  itself  by  the  worship 
of  a  very  human  and  peccable  "  goddess 
of  reason  " ;  Trotskyism  flattered  itself  to 
have  ennobled  the  Russian  people  by  the 
repression  of  worship  and  faith.  But  wait 
until  those  purely  social  ideals  come 
sufficiently  into  the  practical  domain  to 
show  if  they  can  live  on  without  that  hint 
of  eternity  which  it  is  the  task  of  religion 
to  vitalize  and  define.  Like  other  ideals 
they  may  prove  to  have  seemed  enough 
only  because  there  was  something  else 
besides.  In  all  the  highest  moments,  in 
all  the  intensest  pleasures  of  life,  is  that 
hint  of  something  more,  of  that  beyond  in 
whose  light  we  live.  It  speaks  to  us  in 
poetry,  it  enfolds  us  in  Nature,  it  peeps 
at  us  in  science,  it  sweeps  us  after  it  in 
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music,  it  half  reveals  itself  in  love.  If 
we  ask  what  it  is,  then  only  religion  can 
give  the  reply.  In  many  different  words 
that  answer  has  been  clothed,  but  on  one 
point  all  answers  agree,  they  are  affirm- 
ative ;  they  tell  us  that  the  touch  of 
which  we  were  conscious  was  no  dream 
of  our  imagination  ;  that  our  souls  had, 
in  truth,  a  momentary  glimpse  of  "  that 
immortal  sea  which  brought  us  hither  "  ; 
that  it  was  the  sense  of  eternity  that, 
breathing  on  us,  inspired  our  joy  ;  that 
life  is  indeed  great  and  noble  and  worth 
the  burden  of  living. 

Thou  didst  call  and  shout,  and  burst 
through  my  deafness.  Thou  didst  flash 
and  blaze  and  didst  chase  away  my  blind- 
ness. Thou  sentest  forth  a  sweet  odour, 
and  I  breathed  forth  my  spirit  in  longing 
for  Thee,  I  did  taste  thee,  and  now  I 
hunger   and    thirst  for   thee.     Thou    didst 
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touch  me,  and  I  was  consumed  in  the  peace 
of  thy  embraced 

Our  English  poet  expresses  the  truth 
in  another  way,  as  he  gazes  on  the  sunset 
sky: 

Thine  is  the  tranquil  hour  purpureal  eve, 
But  long  as  God-like  wish,  or  hope  divine. 
Informs  my  spirit,  ne^er  can  I  believe 
That  this  magnificence  is  wholly  thine  ! 
From  worlds  not  quickened  by  the  sun 
A  'portion  of  the  gift  is  won  ; 
An  intermingling  of  heaven's  pomp  is  spread 
On  ground  which  British  shepherds  treads 

These  are  the  great,  but  the  rare  and 
momentary  visitations  of  hfe  which,  with- 
out rehgion,  would  be  the  privilege  of  a 
few  chosen  souls.  Through  religion  they 
enter  into  the  common  life  of  men,  and 
of  all  men  ;  through  religion  they  become 
for  all  what,  else,  they  were  but  for  a  few, 

'  Conf  X.  27. 

3  Evening  Ode,  William  Wordsworth. 
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the  revelation  of  human  worth,  a  pledge 
of  the  abiding  value  of  human  life. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Democracy  will  produce  a  religion  of  its 
own ;  the  Churches  have  ministered  to 
all  classes  of  society,  some  better  and 
some  worse,  some  with  more  and  some 
with  less  regard  of  class,  some  with  more 
tenderness  for  the  poor  and  others  with 
more  respect  for  the  rich  ;  their  direct 
business  is  not  with  these  questions,  and 
their  destiny  is  better  fulfilled  when  they 
accept  the  modifications,  imposed  on  their 
outer  and  unessential  life  by  social  changes, 
than  when  they  interfere  to  produce  them. 

We  will  not  even  admit  that  the 
Churches  have  to  plead  for  the  patronage 
of  Democracy ;  they  have  their  own  task, 
whatever  Democracy  may  think  of  them, 
and  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  task  they 
ought  not  to  depend  on  political  factors. 
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Their  task  is  human  as  well  as  divine ; 
they  should  be  susceptible  to  social  in- 
fluences,  but  not  dependent  on  them. 

In  its  turn  Democracy  must  be  sus- 
ceptible to  religious  influences ;  must 
acknowledge  the  dependence  of  its  ideals 
on  others  more  abiding  and  eternal.  It 
must  more  than  tolerate,  it  must  respect 
the  institutions  in  which  religious  ideals 
find  their  earthly  home.  It  must  not 
perpetrate  the  incredible  folly  and  in- 
justice of  depriving  its  children  of  their 
first  start  in  religious  faith  and  practice; 
that  start  which  can  so  rarely  be  made 
up  for  in  later  life,  any  more  than  the 
body  neglected  in  childhood  can  be  brought 
to  later  perfection.  It  may  have,  at 
times,  to  check  religious  tyranny,  but 
negation  must  never  pass  into  repression, 
as  it  so  readily  does.  It  must  in  theory, 
as  in  practice,  confess  the  fact  that  govern- 
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merit,  whether  of  the  many  or  of  the  few, 
exists,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  make 
straight  the  way  of  Hfe  along  which  man- 
kind may  pursue  more  essential  aims  than 
those  of  any  political  constitution. 
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CHAPTER   VI 

WOMAN'S   PART  IN  THE  NEW 
WORLD 

With  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
women  the  question  of  their  poUtical 
status  is  ended,  except  in  matters  of  detail. 
They  have  now,  amongst  themselves,  the 
power  to  enforce  any  further  right,  and 
their  share  in  public  life  will  henceforth 
depend  on  their  own  capacity  and  inclina- 
tion. 

For  those  of  us,  then,  who  were  opposed 
to  female  suffrage  the  discussion  is  now 
closed  ;  but  we  may  still  be  keenly  inter- 
ested in  observing  the  effect  of  the  change 
on  the  strictly  feminine  department  of  a 
woman's  life. 
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Yet  I  myself,  as  one  of  those  left  behind 
in  the  minority,  must  admit  that,  though 
the  war  did  not  seem  to  me  to  alter  the 
question  in  itself,  it  did  change  so  many 
other  things  that  the  matter  lost  a  great 
deal  of  its  interest  for  me.  The  power 
of  one  great  section  of  life  in  the  country 
has  showed  itself  so  much  more  massive 
than  any  mere  right  of  parliamentary 
representation  could  make  it,  that  I  rather 
wonder  whether  women  have  not  worked 
hard  to  get  something  whose  value  is 
already  depreciated ;  whether,  by  the  time 
they  get  their  seats,  they  will  not  be  told 
that,  though  the  trial  is  still  going  on, 
"  the  pig  has  been  dead  for  some  years." 

Whether  this  be  an  exaggerated  im- 
pression or  not,  we  can  surely  see  that 
the  vote,  by  itself,  is  not  the  only  nor 
always  the  most  potent  means  of  exer- 
cising   political    influence.     We  must    do 
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more  than  vote  to  take  a  really  active 
share  in  the  life  of  our  country ;  we  may 
sometimes  not  even  vote  at  all,  and  yet, 
like  those  citizens  of  whom  I  have  already 
spoken,  contribute  the  more  forcibly  to 
the  interests  of  the  community. 

The  question,  therefore,  of  real  import- 
ance for  those  of  us  who  would  have 
resisted  female  suffrage  on  the  ground 
that  women  had  other  and  better  work 
to  do,  is  whether  women  are  now  going 
to  make  their  own  distinct  contribution 
to  the  evolution  of  society,  a  contribution 
which  is,  at  bottom,  independent  of  their 
enfranchisement . 

There  was  a  time  when  women's  first 
object  in  life  was  to  be  a  wife,  and  her 
second  to  be  a  mother  ;  and  that  time 
is  not,  even,  so  very  far  back.  But— 
nous  avons  change  tout  cela  !  The  change 
is  significant  of  the  times,  and  yet  I  do 
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not  find  in  it  a  proof  of  the  diversion  of 
sexual  interests  into  other  channels.  I 
do  not  note,  in  the  present  attitude  of 
women,  in  spite  of  the  wave  of  political 
activity,  any  lessening  of  the  sex  character ; 
indeed,  there  are  several  symptoms  indi- 
cative of  the  opposite.  First  of  all, 
women's  dress  has  been,  for  some  years, 
decidedly  more,  rather  than  less,  directed 
towards  sexual  attractiveness,  and  is 
absorbing  at  the  very  least  as  much  time 
and  money  as  it  ever  did.  The  demi- 
monde and  the  theatre  dictate  fashion 
as  they  never  did  forty  years  ago. 
Secondly,  modern  literature,  of  the  cheap 
as  of  the  higher  order,  is  increasingly 
occupied  with  the  one  everlasting  theme. 
Thirdly,  there  is  a  little  specimen  of 
femininity,  almost  unknown  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  which  is  commonly  called  the 
"  flapper."     The    flapper    is    making    her 
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appeal  to  sex  at  an  age  when  her  mid- 
Victorian  cousin  dishked  nothing  quite  so 
much  as  a  boy,  unless  she  herself  happened 
to  be  a  tom-boy,  and  met  them  on  strictly 
non-sexual  terms. 

These  things,  and  others,  convince  me 
that  modern  woman  is  just  as  interested 
in  sex  as  she  ever  was,  although  she  cares 
less  for  family  life.  It  might,  indeed,  be 
urged  that  this  is  quite  natural,  since 
family  life  has  been  taken  to  imply  re- 
straint, while  sex  attractiveness  stands 
for  power  ;  and  we  must  remember  that 
a  doctrine  of  "  free-love,"  though  it  has 
certainly  no  necessary  connection  with  the 
franchise,  has  often  been  associated  with 
feministic  movements. 

This  book  is  not  about  women — though 
I  am  often  tempted  to  write  one  on  the 
subject — and  in  this  place  we  have  only 
to  deal  with  woman's  part  in  the  demo- 
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cratic  reconstruction  of  society.  We  will 
not,  therefore,  touch  on  the  strictly  moral 
issues  involved  in  these  questions,  save 
in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  social  welfare. 

First  of  all,  then,  we  have  woman  in 
public  life,  possessed  of  the  same  rights 
and  exercising  the  same  functions  as  man. 
Next,  we  have  woman  as  holding  a  special 
part  in  life,  a  domain  which  belongs  to 
her  as  woman,  and  as  woman  alone. 

Taking  woman  first  in  her  public  char- 
acter, as  a  simple  citizen,  nothing  seems 
to  me  more  imperatively  fitting  than  to 
eliminate  every  hint  of  sex  from  her  action 
in  this  field.  The  first  protagonists  of 
women's  rights  were  quaintly  insistent 
on  this  point ;  and  though  there  was 
something  laughable  in  their  conduct 
there  was  also  something  wholesome  and 
sensible.  Would  they  win  their  way  by 
seductiveness  ?     Not    if    they    knew    it  1 
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The  curls  should  be  cut  short  and  their 
roots  concealed  under  a  billy- cock  hat ; 
their  feet  should  be  encased  in  boots 
as  strong  and  unornamental  as  those  of  a 
working  man  ;  their  dress  should  testify, 
in  every  way,  to  their  hatred  of  sex 
distinction,  or  sex  privilege,  and  to  their 
intention  of  enjoying  perfect  equality 
with  men. 

Those  extremists  have  gone  from  our 
midst,  and  Nature  will  probably  not  allow 
herself  to  be  flouted  a  second  time  in  the 
same  way.  Yet  one  would,  at  times,  be 
glad  if  a  little  of  their  spirit  had  gone 
down  to  their  descendants  ;  if  a  woman 
were  rather  less  flaringly  a  woman  when 
she  exercises  the  tasks  of  public  life. 
At  the  poll,  on  boards  and  councils,  even- 
tually in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  woman 
has  to  meet  man  on  terms  of  equality, 
sex  difference  is  laid  aside,  even  the 
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habits  of  chivalry  become  something  of 
an  anachronism.  By  her  individual 
merits  a  woman  has  then  to  stand  or  to 
fall ;  as  woman  she  can  make  no  claim. 
That  inequality,  which  she  has  repudiated 
in  regard  to  public  life,  she  must  never 
invoke  on  her  own  behalf ;  I  mean  that 
she  must  never,  as  from  her  weakness, 
make  any  appeal  for  consideration.  She 
may,  indeed,  stand  for  the  interests  of  her 
own  sex,  she  is  there  to  represent  them, 
but  she  must  do  it  on  the  terms  of  public 
life,  not  asking,  as  a  citizen,  other  privi- 
leges than  those  of  all  citizens. 

Yet  we  may  surely  expect  that,  if  the 
entrance  of  women  into  public  life  is  to 
have  any  significance  at  all,  her  work 
therein  will  be  marked  by  certain  char- 
acteristics. It  will  not  be  enough  for 
her  simply  to  bring  forward  matters  that 
concern   her   own   life   and   duties ;    that 
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would  be  a  poor  result  of  her  action. 
In  all  probability  men  would  have  done 
all  that  for  her  in  the  long  run.  It  is 
her  woman's  outlook  on  all  the  questions 
that  arise  which  should  prove  her  special 
usefulness.  She  must  not  appeal  to  sex, 
nor  use  it  out  of  its  own  sphere,  but  sex 
is  a  great  overlapping  force  and  instinct 
which  moves  the  whole  world  far  more 
persistently  than  the  world  knows. 

Hence  I  would  have  a  woman  in  public 
life  as  much  a  woman  morally  as  she  is 
sexless  outwardly ;  I  would  have  her  as 
contented  to  possess  feminine  rather  than 
masculine  gifts  and  perceptions  as  I 
would  have  her  indifferent  to  the  acci- 
dental influences  of  sex. 

Unless  women  achieve  something,  not 
necessarily  for  themselves,  but  for  the 
whole  community,  in  virtue  of  their  par- 
ticular  perceptions   and   intuitions,   their 
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entrance  on  public  life  has  added  to  the 
numbers  of  the  electorate  without  im- 
porting any  new  quality.  For  I  cannot 
see  that  they  have  proved  the  necessity 
of  their  presence  for  the  remedy  of  the 
wrongs  of  their  sex.  I  have  listened  to 
female  suffrage  speeches  in  which  griev- 
ances were  set  forth  that  men  have 
remedied,  in  their  own  case,  by  corporate 
action  amongst  themselves  far  more  than 
by  political  representation.  On  some 
points  English  legislation  is  almost  over- 
favourable  to  women ;  on  others  men 
have  been  found  to  persistently  advocate 
their  cause.  Like  the  people,  women 
should  remember  that  their  case  was  first 
undertaken  by  men,  and  that  those  in  a 
position  to  rebel  have  ceased  to  be  slaves. 
We  have  been  told,  as  an  argument  for 
female  suffrage,  that  certain  moral  evils 
cried    out    for    female    intervention.     So 
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they  did,  and  so  they  do,  but  the  question, 
to  my  mind,  has  always  been  whether 
that  intervention  could  not  be  much  more 
effectually  exercised  by  other  methods 
than  the  vote.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  as 
though  women  were  victims,  and  nothing 
but  victims,  of  an  immoral  condition  of 
things — they  are  factors  as  well,  and  if, 
in  some  professions,  a  woman  can  only 
make  her  way  by  the  sacrifice  of  her 
virtue,  who  could  remedy  the  mischief 
more  quickly  than  the  women  themselves  ? 
There  are  matters  needing  legislation 
which  might  never  have  done  so  had 
women  banded  themselves  together  and 
taken  the  affair  into  their  own  hands. 
"  Thank  Gk)d  they  are  too  great  fools  to 
know  their  own  power,"  must  many  a 
bad  man  have  said  to  himself  about 
them.  Let  them  see,  now  that  the 
coveted  gift  of  political  power  is  in  their 
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hands,  whether  they  can  remedy  the  evils 
they  have  lamented  without  another  and 
more  direct  form  of  action. 

It  may  be  that  one  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  their  poUtical  rights  will  be  to 
show  them  how  much  less  they  can 
achieve  thereby  than  they  first  supposed, 
and  how  much  more  they  can  do  by 
enlightened  use  of  their  more  distinctive 
powers  in  another  sphere.  After  all,  the 
best  thing  a  Government  can  do  for  us 
is  to  leave  us  free  to  do  things  for  our- 
selves ;  this  is  the  magnificent  character- 
istic of  the  English  Constitution,  in  virtue 
of  which  so  much  more  real  liberty  exists 
in  our  country  than  in  many  others,  even 
be  they  republican  in  form. 

It  once  occurred  that  a  little  girl  ran 
away  from  an  orphanage  of  which  I  was 
the  head.  When  we  interviewed  her 
brother  on  the  matter  he  remarked  that 
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she  was  a  fool,  as  the  Institution  must 
obviously  be  a  pleasant  one,  since  she  was 
so  easily  able  to  escape  from  it. 

Unless  the  war  should  (it  is  a  fear  that 
sometimes  haunts  one)  work  sad  changes 
in  that  respect,  we  might  say  something 
analogical  of  political  life  in  England ;  it 
is  a  grand  thing,  because  we  can  so  easily 
leave  it  alone  and  forget  it. 

To  conclude,  then,  these  remarks  on 
woman's  part  in  public  life,  it  seems  to 
me  that  she  will  be  a  mere  numerary 
addition  unless  she  bring  her  special  gifts 
as  woman  to  the  task,  and  that,  at  the 
same  time,  in  proportion  as  she  exerts 
those  special  gifts  she  will  very  probably 
find  that  they  are  still  more  potent  in 
direct  action  on  the  object  in  question, 
than  as  wheels  in  the  political  machine. 

We  turn  then  from  woman  as  citizen 
to  woman  as  woman,  with  her  own  special 
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domain,  her  own  exclusive  field  of  action, 
and  we  ask  how  she  is  to  contribute  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  democratic  pro- 
gramme. Disinterestedness,  altruism, 
brotherly  love  ;  these  are  the  great  ideals 
that  have  been  set  before  us.  What  is 
to  be  the  woman's  part  in  their  fulfil- 
ment ? 

I  shall  allow  myself  the  privilege  of 
setting  forth  my  own  view  of  woman's 
special  force  and  value,  leaving  that  view 
to  plead  for  itself ;  a  statement  of  personal 
conviction  is  often  more  persuasive  than 
an  argument. 

I  take  it,  then,  that  a  woman's  typical 
work  is  personal  and  particular ;  that  her 
heart  and  her  head  are  more  normally 
kindled  and  inspired  by  personal  than  by 
common  interests.  Furthermore,  I  take 
it  that  a  woman's  chief  moral  force  is 
in  the  power  of  self-donation,   and  that 
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she  does  an  immense  deal  more  in  the 
world  by  her  action  on  others  than  by 
her  own  direct  intervention. 

To  God,  says  Lady  Juliana  of  Norwich, 
all  the  world  is  as  one  man  and  one  man 
as  all  the  world.  In  humanity  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  Divine  capacity  is  divided  be- 
tween man  and  woman,  and  that  to  the 
former,  whose  call  is  to  public  action,  all 
the  world  will  be  as  one  man,  while  to 
the  latter  one  man  will  often  be  as  all 
the  world.  Does  this  mean  a  lesser  love, 
or  even  a  lesser  force  of  action  ?  I  think 
not.  I  think  it  means  simply  a  different 
love,  a  different  form  of  action,  the  one 
being  the  complement  of  the  other.  These 
matters  do  not  admit  of  arithmetical 
computation.  Other  things  being  equal, 
it  would  clearly  be  better  to  benefit 
many  rather  than  one  or  two  ;  but  neither 
end  nor  means  are  similar,  and  a  numeric 
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comparison  is  deceptive.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  maintain  that  a  woman  occupied 
with  social  reform  is  doing  good  to  thou- 
sands while  the  mother  of  a  family  is  only 
rearing  seven  or  eight  children  and  the 
Sister  of  Charity  cherishing  forty  or  fifty 
waifs  and  strays.  The  work  is  totally 
different,  and  we  should  want  to  know 
what  all  those  children  did  in  after- 
life. 

This  fact  becomes  apparent  when 
public  and  private  duties  happen  to  clash, 
and  we  are  called  on  to  sacrifice  one  or 
the  other.  This  conflict  may  occur  not 
only  when  the  choice  lies  between  serving 
those  to  whom  we  are  bound  by  special 
ties,  or  devoting  ourselves  to  the  public 
good,  but  also  when  it  is  a  question  of 
giving  immediate  help  to  an  individual, 
or  taking  part  in  some  common  cause  for 
the    good    of    many.       I    think  all    will 
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concede  that  we  have  no  right  to  step 
over  the  wounded  traveller,  and  leave 
him  by  the  roadside,  even  if  our  presence 
is  most  urgently  needed  at  a  big  gathering 
for  the  social  reformation  of  robbers,  or 
the  entire  abolition  of  murder  and  war. 
This  proves  that  the  two  kinds  of  work 
are  to  be  weighed  in  different  scales,  and 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  calculate  their 
relative  value. 

Another  point,  which  sometimes  escapes 
notice,  is  that  the  necessity  for  public 
work  arises  largely  from  the  neglect  of 
private  duties — because  these  latter  are 
left  aside,  by  those  who  ought  to  perform 
them,  the  public  is  called  in  to  supply 
the  deficiency — to  espouse  the  cause  of 
abandoned  children,  oppressed  servants, 
misguided  and  downtrodden  girls  and 
women.  The  public  may  do  its  best, 
but   can    never   really   remedy   the    evil. 
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for  no  one  can  effectively  do  the  work 
or  perform  the  duties  of  another. 

But  since  it  is  on  philanthropic  grounds 
that  the  appeal  is  generally  made  to 
women  to  come  forth  and  toil  for  the 
good  of  the  world,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
what  is  the  highest  altruism,  and  in  what 
its  leading  characteristics  consist.  Surely 
the  two  great  things  it  comprises  are, 
first,  the  subordination  and  sacrifice  of 
selfish  interests  to  the  good  of  others, 
and,  secondly,  the  whole-hearted  devotion 
and  love  with  which  its  objects  are 
embraced. 

Now,  as  regards  the  first  point,  may  we 
not  say  that  our  work  for  the  public 
remains  more  our  own  after  it  is  done, 
than  the  less  prominent  efforts  we  make 
for  one  individual  of  our  kind  ?  We  see 
our  work,  and  others  see  it,  we  can  cal- 
culate   our    labours,    and    even,    to    some 
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degree,  measure  their  results.  But  who 
shall  mark  the  fruits  of  toil  which  is 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  one  or  two, 
or  a  few  only  ?  Its  success  is  pretty 
much  in  proportion  to  its  hiddenness, 
and  the  creator  is  lost  in  the  creation. 
We  have  given  to  others  in  so  far  as  they 
assimilated  what  we  gave  them,  and  the 
very  fact  of  this  assimilation  makes  them 
mistake  what  was  ours  for  their  own. 
The  mother  has  made  the  future  of  her 
child  while  not  even  the  child  was  aware 
of  it,  and  many  a  devoted  teacher  has 
formed  the  minds  and  hearts  of  her 
pupils  while  they  themselves  and  others 
are  all  unconscious  of  her  success.  Work 
such  as  this  represents  the  most  complete 
self-effacement ;  no  one  can  point  out 
where  it  has  begun,  nor  where  it  is  likely 
to  end ;  it  is  a  true  example  of  the  grain 
that  perishes  not  to  remain  alone. 
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And,  as  regards  the  second  point,  the 
love  with  which  we  embrace  the  objects 
for  whom  we  labour,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
simply  whether  it  is  greater  love  to  die 
for  many  in  general,  or  for  one  in  par- 
ticular. Had  we  hearts  so  infinite  in  their 
power  of  love  that  they  could  expend 
themselves  on  all,  and  not  give  any  the 
less  to  each  one,  then  indeed  there  would 
be  greater  proof  of  charity  in  the  works 
of  the  philanthropist  than  in  those  of  the 
missioner,  the  Sister  of  Charity,  or  the 
devoted  mother  of  a  family.  But  our 
hearts  are  not  thus  constituted,  and  per- 
sonal love  has  a  hold  which  no  abstract 
devotion  can  attain. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that,  in  spite  of 
her  vote,  a  woman's  most  potent  action 
will  ever  be  in  another  sphere ;  and  that 
even  in  her  pubUc  life  she  will  be  destined 
to    strike    that   personal   note   which   in- 
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tensifies  but  does  not  narrow  it.  Dis- 
interestedness, altruism,  and  love  find, 
after  all,  their  highest  fulfilment  in  the 
personal  relationship ;  their  collective 
force  will  be  inspired  by  that  and  modelled 
on  it.  To  the  woman  fall  the  finest 
opportunities  for  the  shaping  of  personal 
life;  let  her  succeed  here,  and  the  better 
part  is  hers. 

Marriage  and  motherhood — if  these  were 
a  success  how  few  failures  the  world  would 
know.  Women  could  bestow  their  own 
ideal  of  love  on  society ;  they  could 
establish  the  requisitions  of  true  human 
marriage  ;  they  could  make  of  their  sons 
the  ambassadors  to  society  of  their  own 
noblest  ideas. 

They  have  done  something,  but  they 
have  not  done  nearly  enough.  Perhaps 
they  needed  to  get  outside  their  own 
lives  to  realize  the  possibilities  that  those 
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lives  contained.  Having  done  so,  let 
them  get  back  to  their  own  task  with  new 
zest  and  confidence,  and  plant  in  their 
own  homes  the  seed  of  our  new  democratic 
ideals. 
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CHAPTER   VII 

A  LAST  WORD 

In  closing  such  stray  reflections  as  have 
been  set  forth  in  this  volume  one  is 
tempted  to  ask  oneself  how  much  of 
practical  value  they  possess.  The  writer, 
if  not  the  reader,  has  been  made  aware, 
during  their  course,  that  the  underlying 
problem  of  all  these  social  questions  is 
that  of  the  conflict  between  spiritual  and 
biological  factors — a  conflict  which  those 
of  us  who  cherish  faith  in  moral  and 
spiritual  ideals  believe  to  be  reducible, 
without  neglect  of  either  factor  ;  a  conflict 
which,  for  the  materialist,  is  final  and  irre- 
ducible except  on  purely  biological  lines. 
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The  great  biological  fact,  ever  in  front 
of  us,  is  the  struggle  for  existence  :  a 
struggle  which  is  necessarily  carried  out 
on  egoistic  lines.  From  the  jungle  up- 
wards, life  is  a  wrestle ;  every  being  for 
itself.  Those  who  have  not  got  any 
closer  to  wild  scenes  of  animal  life  may 
have  seen  it  unrolled  for  them  by  the 
cinema.  We  are  shown  the  wretchedly 
inadequate  pool  in  the  midst  of  the  jungle, 
and  we  behold  nature  fighting  over  the 
cup  of  cold  water  that  no  beast  will 
grant  to  its  neighbour.  First  come  the 
mighty  ones,  to  drink  their  fill  and  waste 
what  they  do  not  require.  Next  come 
those  of  intermediate  strength,  as  ready 
to  oppress  the  lesser  ones  as  to  fly  from 
the  stronger.  Last  come  the  small 
defenceless  creatures,  and  snatch  what 
is  left  them,  while  they  watch  anxiously 
for  the   sign  of  an   approaching   enemy. 
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The  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  whole 
scene  are  fierce,  unbridled  egoism  on  the 
one  side,  fear  on  the  other ;  but  the  fear 
is  quickly  transformed  into  egoism  when- 
ever the  chance  occurs.  Prussianism  is 
not  more  ruthless  than  nature,  though  it 
be  more  cold  and  calculating. 

The  fierce  competition  of  the  jungle  has 
its  counterpart  in  human  life  in  so  far 
as  purely  material  values  are  concerned, 
because  what  one  man  gets  the  other 
cannot  have.  We  have  learned,  indeed, 
the  value  of  collective  action,  and  we 
know  that  we  all  get  more  by  working 
together  for  a  fuller  result,  than  by  fight- 
ing over  our  respective  shares.  Yet,  for 
all  that,  the  world  is  still  run,  to  a  large 
extent,  on  principles  of  competition  rather 
than  co-operation  ;  and  this  is  why  many 
regard  an  altruistic  conception  of  society 
as  an  attempt  to  meddle  with  the  law  of 
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gravity,  to  force  objects  to  find  rest  other 
than  on  their  own  base. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  form  of  altruism 
which  results  in  this  absurdity  ;  and  the 
word,  indeed,  is  not  suited  to  the  con- 
ception we  have  in  mind.  Yet  the  real 
problem  remains  :  the  question  of  how 
society  is  to  reconcile  the  forces  of  material- 
ism and  egoism  with  those  higher  spiritual 
aspirations  that  transcend  them  ;  how  we 
are  to  achieve  these  latter  ideals  without 
blindly  ignoring  material  facts.  To  put 
it  shortly,  we  ask  whether,  indeed,  human 
society  can  be  run  on  principles  of  love 
and  mutual  help  instead  of  those  of 
rivalry  and  competition.  Are  those  of  us 
possessed  by  the  faith  that  these -are  the 
true  lines  on  which  the  social  life  of  man- 
kind should  be  developed  mere  dreamers 
and  enthusiasts,  or  have  we  a  practical 
aim  before  us  ? 
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To  this  I  would  answer  that  this  much, 
at  least,  is  certain,  namely,  that  if  such 
a  conception  be  a  vain  and  idle  dream 
then  much  of  the  talk  we  have  held  during 
this  war  would  have  to  be  classed  as  mere 
cant  and  pretence.  There  are  plenty  of 
us  quite  determined  not  to  admit  such  a 
charge,  and  we  have  a  corresponding 
right  to  hope  for  some  step  towards  the 
fulfilment  of  our  ideal.  We  have  an  equal 
right  to  maintain  that  ideal  as  one  not 
contradictory  or  impossible.  The  war  has 
brought,  from  the  lips  of  nations,  a 
definite  profession  of  spiritual  faith  and 
human  brotherhood  ;  in  the  midst  of  a 
fierce  material  struggle  we  have  declared 
that  material  force  is  not  the  supreme 
factor,  that  we  believe  in  a  world  where 
brute  force  and  egoism  are  not  the  last 
words.  The  dreamers  are  those  who 
ignore  the  part  that  material  force  must 
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ever  play  in  this  life  of  ours,  not  those 
who  believe  that  it  can  be  brought  into 
subjection  to  another  and  a  higher  force. 
It  is,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  that 
nations  have  made  collective  declaration 
of  a  faith  that  must  be  termed  religious, 
for  it  is  concerned  with  spiritual  and 
abiding  values.  They  have  had  a  joint 
glimpse  of  that  "  immortal  sea  "  whose 
freedom  is  undisputed,  whose  shores 
know  no  rivalry. 

Our  greatest  spokesman  in  all  these 
matters  has  been  the  American  President, 
whose  words  have,  indeed,  been  the  text 
of  this  work.  Yet  there  is  one  criticism 
that  suggests  itself  in  regard  to  his  pro- 
nouncements, and  that  is  that  he  would 
seem  too  much  to  identify  the  democrat- 
ization with  the  humanization  of  society 
— ^they  are  not  the  same  thing,  even  if 
the   former   contribute   to  the   latter.     A 
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democratic  society  is  not,  in  itself,  more 
disinterested  than  an  aristocratic,  or  even 
an  autocratic,  form  of  political  life.  Can 
any  one  honestly  maintain  that  the  work- 
ing classes,  or  the  people  in  general,  are 
at  present  manifesting  more  disinterested- 
ness than  the  privileged  classes  against 
whom  they  are  tilting.  More  money,  less 
work — ^this  is  a  good  programme,  but  it 
is  not  a  programme  of  human  love  and 
fellowship  ;  nor  is  it,  necessarily,  a  pro- 
gramme of  moral  betterment.  More 
money  does  not  even  imply,  in  many 
cases,  more  decency  of  living.  Money 
stands,  as  often  as  not,  for  more  food, 
more  holidays,  more  lavish  and  wasteful 
expenditure,  and  seldom  for  greater 
refinement,  higher  education,  increased 
dignity  and  beauty  in  the  home.  Less 
work  does  not  always  signify  more  whole- 
some and  intelligent  leisure ;    it  signifies, 
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often  enough,  more  idleness,  more  gamb- 
ling, more  drink.  What  we  want  to  hear 
from  the  representatives  of  the  working 
classes  is,  coupled  with  their  claims  for 
higher  wages  or  less  work,  a  demand 
on  their  own  party  to  make  high  use 
of  these  advantages.  The  campaign 
against  poverty  should  be  joined  with  a 
campaign  against  vice  and  disease  and 
waste  and  idleness  and  incompetence. 

How  often  those  of  us  who  believe  in 
a  bright  future  for  Democracy  are  shamed 
and  silenced  by  the  reactionaries,  who 
point  out  to  us  the  immediate  result  of 
each  step  that  it  gains.  Capital  is  to 
be  taxed,  large  properties  are  to  be 
divided,  but  the  love  of  gain  and  the 
spirit  of  possession  are  not  less  for  that. 
Much  is  said  as  to  the  abolition  of  privi- 
lege, but  the  corresponding  duty  of 
service  is  little  mentioned.     There  was  a 
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time  when  people  were  influenced  by 
motives  of  personal  loyalty ;  if  that 
motive  be  withdrawn  some  substitute  for 
it  is  needed,  the  love  of  the  community, 
and  devotion  to  it,  must  take  the  place 
of  the  love  of  king  or  leader.  Democracy 
is,  in  itself,  neither  the  ruin  nor  the 
salvation  of  a  land  ;  it  is  a  means,  not  an 
end.  It  abolishes  selfish  privilege ;  it 
diffuses  the  goods  of  life  amongst  all ; 
it  fashions  a  wider  and  fuller  society ; 
but  then  the  further  task  begins  of  lead- 
ing men  on  to  a  noble  use  of  the  advantages 
they  have  obtained. 

If,  then,  that  autocratic  system  of 
government,  which  is  so  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  present  world  tragedy,  has 
been  tried  and  found  wanting  to  the  call 
of  humanity,  we  must  not  deceive  our- 
selves with  the  notion  that  Democracy 
can  be  trusted  without  training  or  pro- 
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bation.  It  is  the  system  of  values  that 
must  be  changed,  and  not  the  method  of 
their  distribution.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  how  much  money  each  man  should 
have,  but  of  what  part  money  should 
fulfil  in  human  society.  If  this  should 
be  the  last  great  war,  or,  at  least,  the 
last  great  European  war,  and  I  am  of 
those  who  believe  that  it  will  be,  there 
is  yet  a  task  before  society  as  mighty  as 
the  abolition  of  militarism,  and  that  is 
the  abolition  of  unbridled  commercialism. 
The  question,  then,  of  the  future  of 
society  is  the  old,  old  question  of  the 
conflict  between  flesh  and  spirit ;  flesh, 
with  its  narrow  demands,  that  can  only 
be  satisfied  by  a  system  of  exclusiveness  : 
spirit,  with  its  proud  confidence  that  the 
gain  of  one  is  not  the  loss  of  another. 
Social  idealists  have  now  a  right  to  wear 
openly  the  badge  of  their  faith,  because 
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that  faith  has  been  proclaimed  by  entire 
nations. 

In  a  book  that  is  ancient,  but  ever 
new,  the  conflict  has  been  summed  up 
under  other  headings  than  those  of 
pohtical  Ufe,  but  the  description  is  none 
the  less  appropriate.  Nature,  in  the 
following  passages,  may  be  taken  for  the 
instinct  of  brute  rivalry  and  competition, 
Grace  for  the  spirit  of  human  love  and 
fellowship  ;    and  we  are  told  that : 

Nature  striveth  for  her  own  advantage, 
and  considereth  what  profit  she  may  reap 
by  another,  while  Grace  considereth  not 
what  is  profitable  and  commodious  unto 
herself,  but  rather  what  may  be  for  the  good 
of  many. 

Nature  is  covetous,  doth  more  willingly 
receive  than  give,  and  loveth  to  have  things 
private  and  her  own — but  Grace  is  kind- 
hearted      and      communicative,      shunneth 
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private  interest,  is  content  with  a  little, 
judgeth  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive, 

Ecco  chi  crescerd  i  nostri  amori — spiritual 
goods  are  increased  by  participation,  and 
human  good  is  spiritual  good,  unless, 
indeed,  we  are  an  unhappy  race  that  live 
and  die  for  an  illusion.  What  comfort 
have  we  for  the  loss  of  our  dead  unless 
they  have  died,  as  we  strive  to  live,  for 
something  that  shall  outlast  us  all  ? 

The  shadow  of  death  is  over  us  as  I 
write  these  lines,  and  we  are  yet  awaiting 
knowledge  of  the  fate  of  our  loved  ones. 
It  would  be  worth  their  while  to  die,  it 
would  be  worth  our  while  to  let  them  die, 
for  the  sake  of  a  nobler  and  more  spiritual 
world,  but  not  for  the  sake  of  an  easier 
and  more  comfortable  one.  The  former, 
though  dead,  they  can  share  with  us,  in 
the  latter  they  would  have  no  part,  nor 
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should  we  care  to  take  ours  without 
them.  But  if  Humanity  be  one  great 
thing,  then,  dead  and  Uving  are  ever 
united  ;  we  shall  think  that  the  remem- 
brance  of  the  virtue  and  goodness  of  the 
dead  doth  vehemently  provoke  and  enforce 
the  living  to  virtue.  Like  the  Utopians, 
we  shall  suppose  them  to  be  present  when 
we  talk  of  them,  though  to  the  dull  and 
feeble  eyesight  of  mortal  men  they  be  in- 
visible. 

Therefore  shall  we  go  more  courageously 
to  (our)  business,  as  having  a  trust  and 
affiance  in  such  overseers. 
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